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THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  RECEPTION  TO  MR.  DAMROSCH. 

The  city  owes  much  to  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch 
for  his  snccessfal  efforts  to  popularize  not  only 
the  knowledge  of  good  mnsic,  bnt  the  art  of 
making  it.  We  notice  with  pleasure  that  the 
teachers  and  officers  of  the  People’s  Singing 
Glasses,  and  the  Second  District  of  the  People’s 
Choral  Union  purpose  to  give  a  reception  to 
Mr.  Damrosch  on  Tuesday  evening,  October 
24,  at  Arlington  Hall,  21  St.  Mark’s  Place. 

The  People’s  Singing  Classes  were  started  by 


Mr.  Damrosch  in  1892  to  teach  all  who  desired 
to  read  music  from  notes,  and  with  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  Grand  People’s  Chorus.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  a  single  elementary  class,  the  classes 
have  increased  to  twelve,  with  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  over  eight  hundred  members,  and 
three  advanced  classes  of  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  members.  The  desired  Choral  Union,  or 
permanent  advanced  chorus  has  an  average 
attendance  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-one. 

Admission  to  the  elementary  classes  may  be 


had  by  writing  to  the  People’s  Singing  Classes, 
41  University  Place,  Manhattan  and  245  Con¬ 
cord  street,  Brooklyn  before  November  1.  The 
only  dues  are  ten  cents  payable  at  the  door 
before  each  lesson  attended.  Mnsic  is  fur¬ 
nished  free.  Visitors  are  also  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  for  one  lesson.  Mr.  Damrosch  has 
reason  to  be  congratulated  on  the  results  of 
his  training.  “The  Messiah,’’  “The  Elijah,’’ 
and  other  works  have  been  given  by  one  of  the 
largest  permanent  choruses  in  the  world. 


OUR  ANGELS. 

Augusta  Moore. 

We  walk  with  angels,  and  we  know  them  not 
They  are  too  veiled  in  dim,  uncomely  day ; 

They  share  awhile  our  toilsome  earthly  lot. 

Then— undiscovered— pass  along  their  way. 

When  they  have  left  us,  then  their  hands  no  more 
Can  smootli  the  rugged  places  for  our  feet; 

When  all  their  tender  ministry  is  o’er, 

And  hushed  their  voices,  fuli  of  comfort  sweet. 

We  shudder  in  the  chill,  unlifting  gloom. 

And  life  grows  harder,  bleaker,  desperate  1 
Dead  sweetest  flowers  of  hope,  once  all  abloom. 

Ah  !  then  we  know  them ;  but  'tis  late,  too  late. 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  war  in  South  Africa  is  in  full  swing. 
The  Boers,  not  contented  with  the  dilatory 
policy  of  the  English,  have  forced  them  to  sev¬ 
eral  skirmishes  and  two  severe  engagements. 
And  the  expected  result  has  happened.  The 
valor  and  irresistible  dash  of  the  British  troops 
together  with  their  superior  skill,  particularly 
in  the  use  of  artillery,  have  resulted  in  brilliant 
victories  over  the  troops  of  Transvaal  at  all 
points  of  contact. 

‘  ‘  The  Battle  of  Dundee,  ’  ’  which  took  place 
on  Friday,  cost  the  English  many  lives.  It 
was  characterized  by  the  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Boers  and  the  skill  and  marks¬ 
manship  of  the  British.  The  sharp  cannonad¬ 
ing  of  the  English  artillery  was  of  the  utmost 
service  in  compelling  the  enemy  to  retreat. 
And  the  charge  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  and  the 
King’s  Royal  Rides  up  Talana  Hill  was  a  feat 
that  even  the  all-conquering  English  may  well 
be  proud  of.  They  began  their  manoeuvre 
early  in  the  morning,  and  at  half  past  one  that 
afternoon,  after  eight  hours  of  desperate  fight¬ 
ing,  almost  all  the  time  under  a  galling  fire, 
they  carried  their  position.  It  was  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  work  of  the  artillery  men  which  saved 
them  from  being  entirely  annihilated. 

A  second  brilliant  victory  was  won  at 
Elandslaagte  on  Sunday.  The  determination 
of  the  Burghers  was  even  more  marked  than  at 
Dundee.  Three  times  were  their  batteries 
silenced  by  the  English  artillery,  and  each 
time  they  returned  to  their  guns  soon  enough 
to  rain  shrapnel  and  Maxim  bullets  against 
the  advancing  British.  It  was  a  tremendous 
artillery  duel;  but  as  before,  English  skill 
and  accuracy  won  the  day.  Foremost  in  the 
advance  were  the  famous  Gordon  Highlanders. 
There  was  a  bayonet  charge  straight  up  a  rocky 
hill  and  right  into  the  main  body  of  the  Boers. 
It  was  a  fearful  fusillade,  followed  by  a  terri¬ 
ble  slaughter  of  the  broken  enemy.  The  High¬ 
landers  say  the  storming  of  Dargai  Ridge  was 
child’s  play  compared  with  this  attack. 

At  the  present  rate  the  war  cannot  last  long. 
The  Boers  have  invited  the  fighting ;  and  their 
heavy  losses  may  force  them  to  the  defensive. 
Certainly  the  English  have  shown  them  what 
to  expect  in  an  open  fight,  so  they  will  have 
none  to  blame  but  themselves  for  further  losses 
in  aggressive  warfare.  Let  us  all  hope  that 


the  end  is  near ;  and  that  an  honorable  peace 
will  soon  come  to  unhappy  Transvaal. 

At  the  present  time  public  interest  in  the 
United  States  is  centered  in  the  several  state 
elections.  The  final  political  battles  are  now 
being  fought,  and  though  this  is  an  “off  year,  ” 
the  fight  is  growing  fiercer  every  day.  Party 
war  horses  are  being  driven  to  death,  with  the 
two  national  leaders,  McKinley  and  Bryan,  in 
the  thickest  of  the  struggle.  Both  parties 
make  their  usual  claims  of  success,  though  the 
wisest  prophets  maintain  a  discreet  silence; 
for  there  is  nothing  so  uncertain  as  the  result 
of  a  state  election. 

In  Kentucky  Mr.  Bryan  has  followed  an 
aggressive  campaign  in  support  of  the  regular 
nominee  for  Governor  Goebel,  who  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  bad  and  scheming  politician.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  aroused  by  the  great  Democrat  will 
have  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  result.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  North  uuderrates  the 
infiuence  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  South.  In  most 
southern  states  he  is  a  hero,  a  demigod  almost, 
the  ideal  patriot,  the  ideal  President  indeed. 

Maryland  a  short  time  ago  seemed  certainly 
Democratic,  but  the  pronounced  views  of  the 
silver  leaders  have  driven  gold  Democrats  over 
to  the  Republican  fold.  As  a  result,  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  has  taken  heart  and  the  chances 
for  the  re-election  of  Governor  Lonndes  seem 
brighter.  The  foci  of  political  disturbance, 
however,  are  the  home  states  of  the  two  lead¬ 
ers,  Nebraska  and  Ohio.  In  the  former  the 
issue  is  practically  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
and  from  the  enthusiastic  receptions  that  have 
been  accorded  him  the  popularity  of  the 
“orator  of  the  Platte’’  is  not  on  the  wane. 
The  fusion  party  is  confident  of  electing  its 
candidates  by  good  majorities. 

The  election  in  Ohio  is  the  most  interesting 
of  all.  It  is  very  important  to  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  that  he  should  win  in  his  native  state, 
and  he  and  his  supporters  are  exerting  every 
effort  to  make  the  campaign  a  rousing  one. 
Governor  Roosevelt,  Speaker  Henderson  and 
other  prominent  orators  on  the  Republican 
side  are  forcing  national  questions,  helping  to 
emphasize  that  the  real  issue  is  the  sustaining 
administration  of  a  Republican  President  in 
its  national  policy  by  his  own  state.  The  con¬ 
test  grows  more  interesting  every  day,  while 
party  lines  are  very  sharply  drawn.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  the  clever  Democratic  nominee,  has 
organized  a  most  successful  campaign,  and 
on  the  night  before  election  if  he  cares  to  do  so 
he  will  probably  be  able  to  make  a  very  close 
estimate  as  to  the  exact  number  of  votes  by 
which  he  will  be  beaten. 

There  is  one  question  on  which  neither  Mr. 
McLean,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  details,  nor 
the  Republican  managers  can  give  an  intelli¬ 
gent  opinion.  That  is  the  vote  which  “Golden 
Rule’’  Mayor  Jones  of  Toledo  will  develop. 
This  man  who  was  considered  a  short  time  ago 
the  Don  Quixote  of  modern  politics  has  caused 


considerable  perturbation  among  the  powers 
that  be.  From  conceding  him  a  few  thou¬ 
sands,  it  is  now  estimated  that  his  vote  may 
reach  as  high  as  one  hundred  thousand ;  evenly 
divided  between  both  parties.  The  story  of 
Mayor  Jones  is  a  wonderful  one.  Starting  in 
on  an  avowedly  anti-party  platform,  in  his 
Toledo  election  he  succeeded  in  capturing  from 
the  two  political  factions  more  votes  than  both 
combined.  He  is  still  running  as  a  non-parti¬ 
san  candidate  on  the  issue  of  the  state  or 
municipality  controlling  public  utilities.  A 
pet  theory  of  his  is  the  abolishment  of  all  parti¬ 
san  favoritism  and  political  preferences.  And 
many  prophets  predict  that  his  past  success  is 
but  an  earnest  of  the  future  that  awaits  him. 

However  that  may  be,  his  campaign  is  a 
most  interesting  one  and  teaches  the  general 
public  one  thing:  that  there  are  thousands  of 
honest  thinkers  and  voters  who  are  tired  of 
the  present  political  parties  and  whose  ever 
growing  ranks  would  gladly  welcome  a  change. 

The  international  yacht  races  are  now  past 
history.  The  American  so  evidently  outclassed 
the  English  boat  that  even  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
generously  acknowldeged  that  ‘ '  the  better  boat 
won.  ’  ’  The  gallant  Briton  will  challenge 
again  for  1901.  Although  he  did  not  win  the 
cup,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  American  public 
and  will  return  to  England  far  richer  in  friend¬ 
ships  than  when  he  arrived. 

Saturday  was  a  high  day  at  Princeton,  not 
only  because  it  was  Commemoration  Day,  wit¬ 
nessing  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  of 
high  usefulness,  not  only  because  the  univer¬ 
sity  conferred  upon  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  but  especially 
by  reason  of  some  of  the  utterances  of  Mr. 
Reid  in  the  brilliant  address  with  which  he 
responded  to  the  honor.  Mr.  Reid,  as  is  well 
known,  has  not  been  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
the  administration  with  regard  to  the  greatest 
issues  of  the  past  two  years.  Tet  far  from 
looking  mournfully  into  the  past,  and  saying 
what  might  have  been,  he  bravely  accepts  the 
present,  and  calls  upon  all  that  is  best  among 
us,  ‘  ‘  the  educated  thought  of  the  country,  ’  ’ 
‘  ‘  the  best  hope  of  the  future,  the  colleges,  ’  ’  to 
‘  ‘  Hold  fast !  Stand  firm  in  the  place  where 
Providence  has  put  you,  and  do  the  duty  a  just 
responsbility  for  your  own  past  acts  imposes. 

.  .  .  Stop  wasting  valuable  strength  in  show¬ 
ing  how  things  might  be  different  if  something 
different  had  been  done  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
Use  the  educated  thought  of  the  country  for 
shaping  best  its  course  now,  instead  of  chiefiy 
finding  fault  with  its  history.  .  .  .  Rally  the 
colleges  and  the  churches,  and  all  they  infiu¬ 
ence,  the  brain  and  the  conscience  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  a  combined  and  irresistible  demand  for 
a  genuine,  trained,  and  pure  civil  service  in 
our  new  possessions  that  shall  put  to  shame 
our  detractors,  and  show  to  the  world  the 
Americans  of  this  generation,  equal  still  to  the 
work  of  civilization  and  colonization,  and 
leading  the  development  of  the  coming  century 
as  bravely  as  their  fathers  led  it  in  the  last.” 
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THE  HISTORIC  MA!«SE  OF  MORRISTOWN. 

Julia  Keese  Colles. 

On  the  Park  in  Morristown,  in  the  beantifnl 
hill  country  of  New  Jersey,  stands  a  church 
building  which  by  its  unique  design  and  the 
beauty  of  its  construction  attracts  the  attention 
of  all  visitors.  It  is  the  second  successor  of 
the  old  First  Church,  the  historic  church  Of 
the  Revolution.  Near  by  stands  also  a  manse 
which  is  greatly  admired.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  old  historic  manse,  but  is  quite  modern  in 
its  plan  and  structure.  The  historic  manse 


of  which  we  write  has  been  known  for  several 
years  as  the  "Memorial  Hospital."  Sorrowful 
to  relate,  it  is  now  torn  from  its  old  associations 
and  relegated  to  a  back  corner  of  the  city,  in  full 
view,  however,  of  its  ancient  position. 

It  is  over  150  years  since  a  young  man  made 
his  way  .on  horseback  through  the  forests  of 
this  section  of  New  Jersey,  accompanied  by 
Indian  guides.  He  was  in  search  of  a  little 
settlement  where  a  church  had  just  been 
erected,  to  which  he  had  been  called  as  pastor. 
This  settlement,  now  Morristown,  was  then 
known  as  West  Hanover,  but  by  the  Indians 
only  as  Rockciticns.  When  nearly  at  his  des* 
tination,  after  traveling  long  in  the  forest,  he 
inquired  of  his  guides,  “Where  is  Rockciti 
cus?"  "Here,  there,  and  everywhere,”  was 
the  reply,  and  so  it  was,  scattered  through  the 
woods. 

How  dramatic''  is  life  I  Little  thought  this 
young  Timothy  Johnes,  but  a  short  time  from 
his  college  course  at  Vale,  what  wonderful 
years  were  before  him,  and  that  he  was  to  be 
one  of  the  prominent  characters  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  known  as  “Oood  Pastor  Johnes,"  and  as 
the  friend  of  Washington.  His  life  is  so  closely 
bound  with  the  old  parsonage  that  no  story 
of  it  could  be  given  without  reference  to  him. 
He  was  of  prominent  Welsh  descent,  but  bis 
home  was  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  where, 
"when  ready  for  a  charge,"  says  the  family 
record,  "he  received  many  ordination  calls, 
and  being  perplexed  which  one  to  accept,  he 
referred  the  matter  to  Providence,  and  decided 
to  accept  the  next  one  made.  He  had  not  risen 
from  his  knees  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
when  two  old  men  came  to  his  house  and  asked 
him  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  small  congrega¬ 
tion  that  had  collected  at  what  is  now  Morris¬ 
town.  ’  ’  For  over  fifty  years  he  remained  the 
pastor  of  this  congregation,  having  the  love  of 
his  people,  the  respect  of  the  community,  and 
the  honor  and  warm  regard  of  Washington. 
In  1793  he  preached  his  half-century  sermon 
to  a  crowded  assembly  who  came  from  all 
quarters  to  hear  it. 

During  these  fifty  years  the  parsonage  wit¬ 


nessed  many  scenes  which  would  be  worth  re¬ 
cording.  The  building  was  a  fine  one  for  the 
time,  as  the  picture  shows.  The  pastor  built  it 
himself,  and,  according  to  the  record,  ‘  ‘  ground 
was  given  by  Benjamin  Hathaway  and  Jona¬ 
than  Lindsly  for  a  parsonage  and  burial 
ground.  ’  ’  On  this  ground  fronting  on  the 
“Morristown  Green, "  the  first  church  edifice 
was  erected,  about  where  the  church  stands  to¬ 
day,  but  the  parsonage  stood  farther  on,  around 
the  corner  of  wbat^is  now  Morris  street.  It 
bad  the  same  broad  piazza  in  front  as  now,  and 
a  wide  hall  with  heavy 
double  door.  Out  of 
the  hall  opened  on 
either  side  the  parlor 
and  the  dining-room, 
and  at  the  rear,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the 
picture,  was  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  study  where 
Washington,  no  doubt, 
often  sat  with  Pastor 
Johnes  in  conference. 
At  the  end  of  the 
piazza  (at  the  left 
hand  of  the  picture), 
until  recently,  hung 
a  large  iron  ring  to 
which,  tradition  says, 
Washington  always 
tied  his  horse  under 
the  shade  of  an  elm 
tree.  Hospitality 
reigned  here.  The  old 
clock  ticked  the  wel¬ 
come  to  the  coming 
guest.  The  home  was 
a  happy  one,  merry  with  the  voices  of  children, 
for  the  good  pastor  had  seven,  and  these 
grew  up  to  do  him  honor.  It  was  Theo¬ 
dosia,  his  daughter,  who  as  the  widow  of  Jacob 
Ford  Jr.  was  the  hostess  of  Washington  at  her 
home,  now  known  as  the  "Washington  Head¬ 
quarters,  ’  ’  when  the  General  came  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  with  the  army  to  Morristown.  An¬ 
other  daughter,  Anna,  married  Joseph  Lewis, 
quartermaster,  and  is  the  ancestress  of  our 
distinguished  pulpit  orator  and  author,  the 
Rev.  Theodore  L.  Guyler  D.D.,  who  holds  the 
old  parsonage  in  most  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance.  A  son,  William,  remained  in  the  old 
house,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Kirtland,  still 
lives  in  Morristown,  with  three  generations  of 
her  descendants.  Mrs.  Theodore  Little,  a  great- 
granddaughter,  also  represents  Pastor  Johnes 
in  the  present  time. 

To  realize  the  life  of  the  parsonage  we  must 
consider  the  life  of  the  time.  We  remember  it 
was  a  very  small  and  scattered  settlement 
when  the  pastor  first  arrived.  In  the  woods 
around  the  Indians  still  lingered.  Peaceful 
they  were,  truly,  for  New  Jersey  has  the  noble 
record  of  having  paid  for  every  foot  of  land 
gained  from  these  first  inhabitants.  But  in  the 
woods,  also,  were  panthers,  bears  and  wolves 
in  great  numbers,  so  that  the  sheep  and  cattle 
were  driven  into  pens  for  safety  at  night. 
There  was  hardly  a  road  in  any  direction,  but 
only  the  bridle-path  or  Indian  trail,  and 
scarcely  anything  better  than  these  even 
towards  Basking  Ridge,  to  which  afterwards 
led  one  of  the  great  highways  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  army.  There  were  no  mails,  no  news¬ 
papers,  and  few  books.  A  frugal  life  was  a 
necessity  among  these  pioneers,  who  came 
from  Newark  and  Elizabeth  to  seek  the  iron 
among  the  hills.  These  early  settlers  were 
mostly  New  Englanders  Scotch  and  Irish,  and 
were  full  of  the  love  of  liberty  and  truth.  The 
religious  element  was  strong  among  them  and 
evidenced  itself  in  honoring  the  Sabbath  and 
in  the  general  tenor  of  social  and  home  life. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  S.  Green  gives  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  w'ay  life  went  on  iu  tbat  colonial 


period  in  this  newly  settled  country.  “Sun¬ 
day,”  he  says,  "was  the  great  day  of  the 
week.  Good  Pastor  Johnes  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  could  see  his  congregation 
coming  through  the  forest  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms,  not  riding  in  wagons,  but  (if  the 
distance  were  too  great  to  walk)  on  horseback, 
the  wife  behind  her  husband  on  the  pillion, 
while  the  children  managed  to  cling  on 
as  best  they  could.  The  women  were  clothed 
in  homespun,  from  the  fruits  of  that  industry 
which  has  given  the  name  of  ‘spinster’  to  the 
unmarried  daughters  of  the  family,  showing 
their  constant  occupation.  In  the  w'inter  they 
brought  their  foot-stoves,  filled  with  live  coals, 
to  put  under  their  feet  during  service,  while 
the  men  disdained  such  an  approach  to  effem¬ 
inacy.  If  there  was  an  evening  service,  each 
family  brought  one  or  two  candles,  and  per¬ 
sons  sat  holding  them  durine  the  meeting ;  for 
even  candlesticks  on  the  walls  and  pillars  were 
not  then  provided.  But  though  the  men  could 
bravely  sit  with  cold  feet  in  the  winter,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  off  their  coats  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  if  sleep  seemed  likely  to 
overpower  them  they  would  stand  up  and  thus 
remain  until  the  inclination  to  drowsiness  had 
passed.  The  men  sat  together  upon  one  side 
of  the  house,  and  the  women  and  children 
upon  the  other  side,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  broad  aisle.  The  young  people  occupied 
the  galleries,  the  young  men  and  boys  upon 
one  side  of  the  church,  the  young  ladies 
and  girls  upon  the  other.  This  necessitated 
the  appointment  of  certain  men  of  grave  and 
staid  aspect  to  sit  in  the  galleries  to  preserve 
order.  ’  ’ 

From  this  account  we  may  gather  how  earn¬ 
est  and  interesting  a  pastor  must  have  been 
in  that  day  to  command  attention.  The  fact 
was  that  those  pastors,  and  this  pastor  in 
particular,  had  a  very  great  influence  among 
the  people.  Pastor  Johnes  had  the  rather 
unusual  quality  of  being  interested  in  all 
classes,  and  so  of  attracting  and  controlling 
them.  It  was  for  this  reason,  together  with 
his  intense  patriotism,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
such  prominence  and  of  such  power  to  help, 
as  he  did,  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Dr. 
Johnes  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Princeton 
College  and  for  forty  years  one  of  its  trustees. 
He  could  also  superintend  the  nursing  and 
nurse  himself,  as  he  did,  the  sick  and  dying 
soldiers  in  the  two  hospital  churches,  the 
Presbyterian  (his  own),  and  the  Baptist. 
Every  day  from  the  old  parsonage,  for  a  long 
time,  went  bowls  of  delicious  soup  to  the 
suffering  men,  and  long  after  the  war,  when  he 
met  these  men  they  would  throw  their  arms 
around  him,  and  with  tears  of  gratitude  in 
their  eyes  thank  him  for  the  kindness  and  at¬ 
tention  which  had  saved  their  lives  This  was 
during  the  first  encampment  of  the  army  in 
Morristown,  in  the  winter  of  1777,  when  camp 
fever  and  small-pox  were  raging  among  the 
soldiers.  Inoculation  was  the  only  method  of 
prevention  known,  but  it  was  so  severe  a  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  soldiers  in  their  exhausted  condi¬ 
tion,  suffering  from  cold  and  from  the  want  of 
both  food  and  clothes,  that  great  numbers  died 
in  consequence.  Naturally,  there  was  immense 
opposition  to  this  work  of  inoculation,  and  it 
was  in  this  difficulty  that  Washington  was 
greatly  helped  by  the  ministry  of  Parson 
Johnes  and  Parson  Green.  We  may  imagine 
the  frequent  visits  made  by  the  General  in 
these  sorrowful  times  to  the  pastor’s  study  in 
the  parsonage.  Poor,  brave,  patriot  soldiers! 
How  little  we  remember  them,  though  they 
have  given  us  the  beautiful,  free  country 
we  have  now.  All  honor  to  the  daughters 
and  the  sons  who  promise  to  keep  green  their 
memories. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  an  important  event 
occurred.  The  congregations  who  had  given 
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their  cbnrches  to  the  soldiers  for  many  months 
worshiped  in  the  open  air,  on  a  spot  near  the 
parsonage,  still  shown.  This  was  a  natural 
basin,  with  an  orchard  at  the  north  to  keep  off 
the  bitter  winter  wind.  The  Doctor  preached 
in  the  hollow,  standing  in  the  centre,  while 
the  people,  muffled  in  their  thickest  clothing 
and  with  foot-stoves,  were  seated  on  the  sloping 
banks  which  formed  a  natural  amphitheatre 
around  him.  Washington  was  a  frequent  at¬ 
tendant  at  these  services  and  once  asked  the 
pastor  to  have  a  longer  intermission  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  services,  that  the 
officers  might  attend.  It  was  the  custom  to 
administer  the  communion  semi  annually.  One 
of  these  occasions  was  approaching  while  the 
anxiety  about  the  condition  of  the  soldiers  was 
at  its  highest.  As  the  time  drew  near,  Wash¬ 
ington  sought  good  Pastor  Johnesaud  inquired 
of  him  if  it  accorded  with  the  canons  of  the 
church  to  admit  communicants  of  another  de¬ 
nomination.  To  this  question  the  notable  reply 
was  given:  “Ours  is  not  the  Presbyterian 
table,  but  the  Lord's  table,  and  we  hence  give 
the  Lord’s  invitation  to  all  his  followers  of 
whatever  name.”  On  the  following  Sunday 
the  General  was  among  the  congregation,  and 
joined  with  them  in  the  solemn  service. 

On  a  beautiful  June  day  of  the  present  year  a 
large  and  representative  assembly  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  New  Jersey 
and  of  other  states,  with  their  guests,  gath¬ 
ered  on  the  Memorial  Hospital  grounds,  and 
seated  in  groups  near  this  memorable  spot 
listened  to  addresses  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
monumental  sun  dial,  placed  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  narrated. 

If  the  walls  of  the  old  parsonage  could  speak, 
what  stories  they  could  tell  of  confidential  con¬ 
versations  within,  of  lovely  outgoing  ministra¬ 
tions;  and  the  windows,  what  could  they  tell 
us  of  the  passing  throngs?  They  would  picture 
the  bands  of  martial  music  and  the  military 
processions,  the  alarms  and  sentinels,  the 
galloping  by  of  the  General  with  his  good, 
heroic  wife,  who  came  always  when  possible 
to  comfort  him  in  the  camp  life,  and  who  was 
also  an  accomplished  rider  like  all  Virginian 
women.  Always  accompanied  by  fifty  or  sixty 
Life  Guards,  and  the  faithful  mulatto,  “Bill,” 
they  would  clatter  by,  perhaps  to  the  signal 
station  at  Short  Hills  for  observations,  or  to 
visit  some  of  the  offlcers’  headquarters,  scat¬ 
tered  in  various  directions. 

Still  another  honor  was  destined  to  come  to 
the  old  parsonage  before  its  glory  should  de¬ 
part.  It  was  to  become  a  hospital,  and  so  to 
open  anew  its  always  hospitable  door  wide  to 
suffering  humanity.  The  story  of  this  incident 
is  an  unusual  one.  A  lady  died  suddenly  in 
Morristown,  Miss  Myra  Brookfield.  She  had 
lived  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  life,  doing  much 
good  as  the  opportunity  came  to  her.  But  it 
was  something  of  a  surprise  to  the  community 
when  it  was  found  that  by  her  will  her  home 
was  left  to  certain  prominent  men  of  the  city, 
as  trustees,  on  condition  of  its  being  used  as 
a  hospital  for  Morristown.  Her  house  and  its 
location  were  thought  to  be  quite  unfitted  for 
the  purpose,  and  such  difflculties  seemed  to 
arise  in  the  adjustment  of  conditions,  that  the 
trustees  lost  heart  and  were  about  to  abandon 
their  trust,  when  a  brave  woman  came  to  the 
rescue,  inspired  the  people  as  Joan  of  Arc  in¬ 
spired  the  French  soldiers,  and  carried  the 
banner  on  to  victory.  Through  her  efforts  and 
those  of  the  persons  whom  she  influenced,  the 
sum  of  125,000  was  soon  made  up,  with  which 
to  purchase  for  a  hospital  the  old  parsonage 
and  its  fine  grounds  extending  back  to  the 
Whippany  River.  So  to  Miss  Augusta  Stone 
no  less  than  to  Miss  Brookfield,  belongs  the 
honor  of  founding  the  hospital  thus  called 
‘  *  Memorial.  ’  ’  A  fine  expensive  building  now 
adorns  the  grounds,  another  memorial  to  a 


sweet  and  gentle  soul  at  rest.  But  we  may 
fairly  say  that  the  historic  parsonage  has  lived 
a  life  worth  living,  and  with  its  contempla¬ 
tions  of  the  glorious  past,  it  may,  like  some 
living  human  beings,  accept  its  fate  serenely. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  OUR  COLLEGES. 

I  do  fear  me  lest  I  have  committed  the  un¬ 
pardonable  sin  in  intimating  that  so  good  and 
so  great  a  man  as  Jonathan  Edwards  may  have 
made  one  false  step  and  run  into  needless 
danger.  Still  there  is  a  lesson  in  disaster  and 
defeat.  Even  great  men  need  to  be  warned  to 
take  heed  to  their  steps,  lest,  while  looking  up 
to  the  stars,  they  should  tumble  over  a  preci¬ 
pice!  But  such  stumbles  are  not  common. 
For  the  most  part  those  who  are  at  the  head 
of  our  colleges  are  men  of  large  and  capacious 
minds,  inspired  with  the  ambition  to  make  our 
institutions  of  learning  worthy  of  the  national 
greatness.  If  there  be  any  aristocracy  among 
ns  it  is  the  aristocracy  of  learning,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  position  of  our  college  Presidents. 
To  be  at  the  head  of  Harvard  University  is  a 
higher  position  than  to  be  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts;  to  be  the  President  of  Yale  is 
to  rank  above  the  Governor  of  Oonnecticut ; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  to  be  the  President  of 
Princeton  is  higher  than  to  be  Governor  of 
New  Jersey. 

Jonathan  Edwards  is  not  the  only  great 
teacher  that  Stockbridge  has  given  to  the 
world.  From  the  hilltop  where  I  write,  I 
look  across  the  valley  to  a  clump  of  trees  which 
cast  their  shadow  over  a  little  cottage  in  which 
Mark  Hopkins  and  his  brother  Albert  were 
born.  Their  father,  I  think,  had  been  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  kept  up  his  mili¬ 
tary  habit,  riding  about  the  town  on  horseback 
to  the  admiration  of  us  small  boys.  But  the 
mother  we  knew  still  better,  as  Oyrus  and  I 
used  to  drive  our  cow  to  pasture  right  by  her 
door.  We  had  but  one  cow,  but  somehow  it 
took  two  boys  to  drive  the  good  old  ‘  ‘  mooly,  ’  ’ 
though  I  always  looked  up  to  Cyrus  as  my  cap¬ 
tain  and  trotted  along  to  keep  him  company. 
Such  devotion  was  rewarded,  for  dear  Mother 
Hopkins  spied  us  as  we  trudged  up  the  road, 
and  with  a  true  mother’s  heart  went  to  the 
cupboard  aud  brought  out  cakes  and  maple 
sugar!  Fifty  years  after  I  saw  her  again  at 
the  house  of  her  distinguished  son,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Williams  College.  She  was  then  past 
ninety  years  old,  but  she  recalled  the  old  time 
as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  Such  love  and 
sweetness  cannot  die,  and  we  shall  feel  more 
at  home  in  Paradise  if  she  and  our  own  mother 
are  at  the  gate  to  give  us  welcome. 

The  sons  of  that  family  I  did  not  know  so 
well,  as  they  were  some  twenty,  or  twenty-five 
years  older,  and  I  met  them  first  as  teachers  in 
college.  I  do  not  say  that  Mark  Hopkins  was 
a  greater  man  than  Jonathan  Edwards,  but  I 
do  believe  that  he  was  a  better  teacher  than 
Edwards  ever  was,  or  could  have  been.  If  he 
did  not  soar  so  high,  he  came  nearer  to  ns,  and 
spoke  in  language  that  ‘  ‘  could  be  understanded 
by  the  people.”  One  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  Garfield,  told  me  how  he 
came  to  go  to  Williams  College ;  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  kindly  letter  of  Mark  Hopkins, 
and  he  ascribed  his  own  success  in  life  to  the 
teaching  and  the  inspiration  of  that  great 
master. 

Among  our  American'nniversities  Harvard  is 
the  first  in  age,  and  Yale  the  next,  having  a 
record  of  two  centuries.  I  was  brought  up  in 
reverence  for  it,  as  my  father  was  graduated 
from  it  in  1802,  and  he  always  looked  up  to 
President  Dwight  as  to  a  king.  Nor  was  he 
alone  in  his  admiration.  Leonard  Bacon,  one 


of  the  keenest  of  observers,  said  to  me  fifty 
years  ago  that,  “if  Daniel  Webster  were  to  be 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  President  Dwight, 
he  believed  that  he  would  look  up  to  him  with  a 
feeling  of  awe!” 

It  is  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  beginning 
of  this  century  to  the  end  of  it,  and  to  see  the 
place  of  power  once  filled  by  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  men  now  taken,  if  not  filled,  by  a  young 
man  thirty-seven  years  old!  Surely  this  is 
not  after  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  that  age 
brings  wisdom,  and  that  a  position  of  such  in¬ 
fluence  should  be  filled  at  least  by  one  who 
had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  even  if  they 
did  not  even  prefer  one  who  was  nearer  to  the 
going  down  of  the  sun. 

Perhaps  I  may  allay  the  anxiety  and  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  this  university  by 
some  personal  reminiscences,  y  am  not  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  and  never  spent  any  time 
under  its  shadow  until  the  fall  of  1841,  when, 
having  passed  three  years  at  East|Windsor,  the 
Jerusalem  of  orthodoxy,  and  been  so  “rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  faith”  that  no  false  doc¬ 
trines  could  draw  me  away,  I  came  down  to 
New  Haven  to  spend  a  fourth  year  under  the 
teaching  of  Dr.  Taylor !  It  was  then  and  there 
that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  elder  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hadley,  whom  I  soon'found  to  be  a  man 
whose  range  of  scholarship  was  quite  over¬ 
powering:  who  was  master  of  half  a  dozen 
languages ;  to  whom  Latin  and  Greek  were  as 
familiar  as  his  mother  tongue ;  who  was 
equally  at  home  in  mathematics  and  the  sci¬ 
ences  ;  and  who  yet  found  time  to  read  the 
novels  of  Dickens  and  of  all  the  popular  writers 
of  the  day.  Here  was  a  phenomenon,  a  man  to 
whose  range  of  knowledge  there  was  hardly  a 
limit;  who  literally  devoured  everything  and 
remembered  everything.  Nothing  seemed  want¬ 
ing  to  such  a  man  but  a  wife  who  was  not 
overpowered  by  his  vast  learning,  and  such  an 
one  he  found  in  Miss  Twining,  of  one  of  the 
old  families  of  New  Haven. 

Years  passed  on  and  I  had  been  long  settled 
in  New  York,  where  we  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  a  visit  from  my  old  friends,  the  Professor 
and  his  wife,  with  their  only  child,  a  boy 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  but  who  showed  an 
eagerness  for  knowledge,  and  a  quickness  in 
getting  it,  quite  astonishing.  As  we  then 
lived  up  town,  right  opposite  the  Cathedral, 
and  as  the  blocks  were  not  then  built  up,  we 
could  look  out  on  the  open  sky,  and  as  the 
evening  drew  on,  the  little  fellow  would  stand 
at  the  window  and  watch  the  rising  of  the 
stars,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  as  familiar 
as  with  the  streets  and  houses  of  New  Haven. 
From  that  moment  we  felt  assured  that  some¬ 
thing  “out  of  the  common”  was  in  the  future 
of  that  boy.  He  was  truly  the  son  of  his 
father,  mastering  with  ease  whatever  he  under¬ 
took,  till  President  Dwight,  having  completed 
his  seventieth  year,  resigned ;  not  because  he 
was  worn  out,  but  as  he  frankly  said  because 
he  wanted  to  have  a  few  years  of  rest  and 
quiet  enjoyment  before  the  sun  should  go  down. 
But  who  should  come  after  him?  The  trustees 
looked  far  and  near,  spending  some  months  in 
the  search,  till  at  last  they  came  back  to  their 
own  corps  of  men  distinguished  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  and  finally  chose  Professor  Hadley  the 
second,  who  is  none  other  than  the  boy  who 
looked  out  of  our  window  nearly  thirty  years 
ago  to  watch  the  rising  of  the  stars! 

At  first  it  may  seem  a  great  risk  to  put  one 
so  young  in  a  position  of  such  responsibility ; 
but  he  has  been  chosen  by  those  who  knew 
him  best,  and  it  would  be  very  bad  taste  for 
strangers  to  criticize  from  a  distance.  For  our 
part  we  hope,  and  believe,  that  he  will  prove  to 
be  the  man  for  the  hour,  under  whom  the  uni¬ 
versity  will  start  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
century,  and  enter  on  a  prosperity  such  as  it 
never  had  before.  H.  M.  F. 
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TEMPERASCE  IS  OUR  CHURCHES. 

The  General  Assembly’s  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Temperance  has  sent  to  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  Presbyterial  Committees  an  nrgent 
request  for  aid,  pleading  that  the  Committee 
has  a  just  claim  upon  the  sympathy  and  help 
of  onr  chnrches,  that  it  appeals  alike  to  the 
piety  and  patriotism  of  onr  people,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  a  hopeless  cause,  since  it  is  gain¬ 
ing  ground;  but  that  it  is  evident  that  onr 
great  Church  is  not  doing  its  full  share  to 
stem  the  tide  of  intemperance,  which  is  filling 
the  land  with  desolation  and  death. 

Three  measures  are  urged :  The  appointment 
of  a  Sessional  Committee  in  every  church,  the 
observance  of  “Temperance  Day’’  on  the  last 
Sabbath  in  October,  and  an  offering  for  the 
use  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  to  be  for¬ 
warded  directly  to  the  Rev.  James  Allison 
D.D.,  Treasurer,  Penn  Building,  Penn  avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  while  recognizing  a  good  degree 
of  the  temperance  spirit  in  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  justly  deems  that  our  churches  are 
still  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  legitimate 
claims  of  this  Committee  of  the  Assembly.  It 
was  appointed  to  discharge  certain  functions 
indispensable  for  the  official  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  our  Church  on  this  question ;  it  is 
the  channel  of  communication  with  the  general 
government  in  matters  pertaining  to  temper¬ 
ance  ;  it  gathers  up  and  presents  annually  to 
the  Assemblv  facts  showing  what  our  Church 
is  doing  to  promote  the  interests  of  this 
cause ;  it  uses  all  proper  means  to  stimulate  the 
Presbyteries  and  churches,  congregations,  Sun¬ 
day  schools  and  Young  People’s  organizations, 
and  to  show  our  home  missionaries,  onr  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  general  public  the  position  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  favor  of  temper¬ 
ance,  and  to  foster  popular  opinion  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  manifold  individual,  social  and 
national  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  work  requires  con¬ 
siderable  funds,  larger  than  have  hitherto  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  The  Chair¬ 
man  prefers  a  special  recinest  that  churches  and 
Sunday-schools  make  an  offering  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  on  October  29,  the  Sabbath  especially 
designated  for  the  presentation  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  cause. 

“  PITY  THE  POOR  PRISONERS  !  ” 

There  is  good  reason  for  regret  that  the 
General  Assembly,  in  changing  the  date  of 
“Temperance  Day,’’  chose  the  last  Sunday  in 
October  for  that  purpose.  For  many  years  this 
day  has  been  observed  by  the  National  Prison 
Association  and  its  friends  as  “Prison  Sun¬ 
day.’’  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  no 
pastor  at  General  Assembly  was  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  subject  to  have  observed 
Prison  Sunday  in  bis  church;  the  mistake  was 
doubtless  one  of  inadvertence.  The  subjects 
are  both  so  fundamentally  important  that 
neither  ought  to  He  neglected,  and  a  way 
ought  to  be  found  for  pressing  both  causes 
home  to  the  consciences  of  Presbyterians  with¬ 
out  injury  to  either.  As  Prison  Sunday,  so  far 
as  observed  at  all,  is  observed  by  all  denomina¬ 


tions,  the  simplest  remedy  would  seem  to  lie 
where  the  difficulty  arose — with  the  General 
Assembly — and  we  hope  that  the  cause  of 
Temperance  will  soon  be  assigned  to  some 
other  Sabbath. 

Before  learning  that,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
stated,  Dr.  Dodge  was  about  to  issue  a  special 
plea  for  prayers  and  gifts  for  the  Temperance 
Cause  in  all  onr  chnrches  on  Sunday  next,  we 
bad  made  arrangements  for  a  special  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  cause  of  prisoners  to  onr  readers 
this  week.  We  trust  that  their  hearts  are 
large  enough  to  take  in  both  interests,  that 
both  will  be  prayed  for  next  Sunday,  and  that 
both  will  be  helped  to  a  larger  usefulness  by 
the  gifts  of  those  who  pray. 

In  ancient  days,  when  no  provision  was  made 
by  the  English  government  for  the  feeding  of 
imprisoned  criminals,  it  was  the  custom  to 
permit  one  to  stand  at  the  door  of  old  Newgate, 
rattling  a  money  box  and  repeating,  ‘  ‘  Pity  the 
poor  prisoners!’’  Christian  civilization  has 
advanced  beyond  the  cruelty  of  leaving  the 
bodies  of  its  criminals  to  be  kept  alive  by  hap¬ 
hazard  charity;  but  it  seems  hardly  yet  to  have 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  to 
their  souls.  It  appears  still  to  be  oblivious 
even  as  to  the  economic  wisdom  of  so  caring 
for  them  while  in  prison  and  on  their  dis¬ 
charge  that  they  shall  not  be  virtually  forced 
to  go  on  in  a  criminal  career.  We  therefore 
particularly  commend  to  our  readers  the  arti¬ 
cles  by  Chaplain  Monro  and  Dr.  Mott. 
The  latter  shows  that  the  way  pursued  by  the 
former  writer  is  the  right  way ;  that  such  min¬ 
istrations  as  those  of  Chaplain  Monro  are  in 
the  line  of  onr  Saviour’s  method,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Christians  to  see  to  it  that  all  crim¬ 
inals  enjoy  like  ministrations. 

Penology,  Dr.  Mott  truly  says,  might  well 
be  called  “the  dismal  science.’’  It  will  not  be 
so  called  when  once  the  Church  is  awake  to 
the  opportunities  afforded  her  by  those  in 
prison,  and  has  tasted  the  sweet  joy  of  seeing 
many  criminals  turn  with  repenting  love  to 
Him  who  said,  “Neither  do  I  condemn  thee; 
go  and  sin  no  more.  ’  ’ 

THE  FIRST  CHURCH,  SYRACUSE. 

The  first  Presbyterian  Society  in  the  village 
of  Syracuse  dates  back  to  1824,  and  it  is  hence 
in  order,  the  time  of  year  being  also  of  record, 
to  celebrate  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
continuous  existence.  We  received  the  scheme 
of  proceedings  some  days  since  and  were  glad 
to  notice  that  they  are  not  all  to  be  crowded 
ino  a  single  day — much  less  a  single  session. 
The  four- leaved  program  has  on  its  front  a 
small  but  excellent  cut  of  the  spacious,  and  for 
its  time,  well  appointed,  frame  church  in  which 
Dr.  Adams  so  long  preached.  For  a  genera¬ 
tion  he  was  a  power  for  good  in  Syracuse,  and 
all  that  section.  For  a  score  of  years  or  more 
Dr.  Adams  was  the  acknowledged  Bishop,  or 
“Priest  Adams’’  of  all  that  region,  the  fact 
that  Bishop  DeLancey  came  occasionally  from 
his  home  at  Geneva  to  an  Episcopal  Church  to 
confirm  a  class  not  counting  for  much.  The 
situation  is  of  course  different  now,  the  flour¬ 
ishing  city  includes  a  resident  Episcopal 
Bishop.  But  there  has  been  no  loss  of  stand¬ 
ing  and  of  worthy  prestige  by  the  First  Church 
under  later  pastors. 

Dr.  Adams  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Canfield,  a 
man  of  different  quality,  but  able  and  influen¬ 
tial.  Then  came  Dr  Nelson  Millard,  called 
from  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  how  well  he  and 
the  late  Mrs.  Millard  held  that  place  of  van¬ 
tage,  and  the  hearts  of  all  that  people  is  yet 
in  fresh  remembrance,  though  it  is  fifteen 
years  since  they  were  called  to  Rochester  First 
Church.  Then,  in  1884,  if  we  mistake  not, 
came  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  B. 
Spalding  D.D.,  LL.D.  That  he  combines  the 
good  qualities  of  all  his  predecessors  would  be 


too  much  to  claim  for  him;  but  that  he  has 
many  of  his  very  own  we  can  safely  affirm. 

The  special  services  of  this  occasion  began 
with  an  Historical  Sermon  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  by  Dr.  Spalding.  The  exercises  of  the 
Sunday-school  were  of  a  commemorative  char¬ 
acter,  Superintendent  A.  J.  Northrop  and  six 
of  his  predecessors  in  office  speaking.  At  four 
o’clock  there  was  a  Union  Communion  Serv¬ 
ice,  Dr.  Spalding  and  Dr.  Millard  officiating; 
and  in  the  evening  the  latter  gave  an  address, 
followed  by  brief  spt^aking  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Fahne¬ 
stock  and  others. 

Monday  afternoon  was  given  to  Historical 
Papers  and  Reports,  especially  relating  to 
Woman’s  Societies,  and  in  the  evening,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Edward  A.  Powell,  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  was  given  by  A.  Judd 
Northrop  LL.D.  with  a  Social  Reception  to 
follow. 

Tuesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Music  of  the  Church  by  Timothy 
Hough,  and  the  History  of  the  Church  Build¬ 
ings  by  the  Hon.  William  Kirkpatrick.  Let¬ 
ters  and  correspondence  were  also  read ;  and  in 
the  evening  addresses  by  ministers  of  other  de¬ 
nominations  were  the  chief  attraction.  So 
closed  a  celebration  which  will  strengthen  our 
Church  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Syracuse. 

PRESBYTERIAL  CARE. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Presbyterial  Care. 
Presbytery  cares  for  its  churches,  and  equally 
it  has  a  responsibility  for  candidates  for  the 
Gospel  ministry.  This  supervision  has  per¬ 
haps  never  been  so  thorough  as  before  the 
days  of  theological  seminaries,  when  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry  were  chiefly  taken  in 
hand  by  pastors,  and  their  fitness  thus  thor¬ 
oughly  tested,  in  advance  of  their  official  set¬ 
ting  apart  to  the  sacred  office.  Those  were  the 
days  of  family,  rather  than  of  Sunday-school, 
religions  training.  The  whole  church  was 
keyed  to  an  order  of  things  that  does  not  now 
obtain — that  it  would  be  impossible  to  restore, 
were  it  altogether  desirable  to  do  so. 

But  if  the  old  is  beyond  recall,  it  is  full  time 
that  the  new  should  at  least  deserve  to  stand 
in  its  place.  For  about  a  generation  onr 
seminaries  have  been  increasing  in  number, 
and  to  some  extent,  competing  with  each  other 
for  students.  Their  dormitories  are  fine,  as 
compared  with  those  the  fathers  knew,  and 
the  amount  of  actual  support  during  the  years 
of  preparation  might  allure,  doubtless  has 
allured,  young  men  of  a  certain  character, 
from  the  secular  path  they  ought  to  pursue. 

Against  the  easy-going  conditions  here 
hinted  at  there  is  one  barrier,  rather,  one 
guard,  and  only  one,  and  that  is  Presbyterial 
Care  and  Supervision.  Where  this  is  alert 
and  conscientiously  exercised  there  is  no 
danger,  but  where  it  is  not,  the  Church  and  all 
its  interests  are  being  betrayed  by  Presbyters 
who  have  promised  in  the  most  solemn  terms 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  it.  The  danger 
is  an  influx  into  our  pulpits  of  incompetent 
and  unfit  men,  who  have  never  been  truly 
called  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  who  cannot 
preach  with  authority.  Even  when  unable  to 
define  it  in  terms  the  people  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  essayist  and  a  preacher,  and 
doubtless  we  may  look  to  this  discovery,  and 
need  not  look  further,  for  the  falling  away  in 
some  congregations.  ' 

There  is  a  waking  up  on  this  subject  in 
influential  parts  of  the  Church.  The  past  mid¬ 
summer  witnessed  an  Inter-Presbyterial  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  Sewickley,  Pa.,  to  which  dele¬ 
gates  were  invited  from  ten  of  the  Presbyteries 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  four  of  Eastern  Ohio, 
and  one  of  West  Virginia,  thus  gathering  a 
very  influential  body.  Papers  were  presented 
by  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Robinson, 
and  addresses  given  by  Dr.  George  W.  Cbal- 
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fant,  Dr.  Evans,  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Bell,  William 
M.  Taylor  D.D.,  R.  A.  McKinley  D.D.  (of 
The  Presbyterian),  and  by  Secretary  Edward 
B.  Hodge  D.  D. ,  and  not  a  little  profitable  dis- 
onssion  ensued.  At  the  close  the  strong  senti¬ 
ment  and  purpose  in  favor  of  a  more  vigilant 
and  painstaking  Presbyterial  care  of  candidates 
for  the  Gospel  ministry  was  gathered  np  into 
a  series  of  resolntions  which  were  nnanimonsly 
adopted.  We  are  glad  to  receive  a  pamphlet  of 
thirty  two  pages  reporting  these  important  and 
timely  proceedings,  and  we  invite  every  pas¬ 
tor,  every  session,  and  every  candidate  for  the 
ministry  to  ask  for  a  copy. 

A  MEMORIAL  CHURCH. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham  has  been  pastor  of 
the  West  Presbyterian  Church,  Binghamton, 
for  twenty- seven  years,  and  during  that  long 
period,  the  spiritual  house  has  overflowed  the 
material  structure.  There  have  been  rebnild- 
ings  and  enlargements, 'but  never  for  long  was 
there  a  really  adequate  and  sufficient  church 
edifice,  until  the  completion  of  the  present  fine, 
stone  structure. 

This  was  formally  dedicated  on  the  evening 
of  October  16,  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost  of 
Yonkers  preaching  the  sermon,  and  the  pastor 
reading  responsively  with  his  great  congrega¬ 
tion,  the  office  of  dedication,  followed  by  the 
Prayer  of  Dedication,  by  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Nichols  D.D.  of  the  First  Church. 

After  sermon,  and  immediately  preceding  the 
dedication,  a  statement  was  made  from  the 
trustees  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  clear  the 
enterprise  of  debt  ere  it  should  be  offered  to 
God  as  a  house  of  worship.  There  was  general 
and  hearty  approval,  and  the  aspiration  of 
pastor  and  people  was  presently  grandly  ac¬ 
complished,  so  that  whereas  the  movement  for 
a  new  church  began  with  a  debt  of  |6,300  on 
the  old  property,  the  new  church,  spacious, 
enduring  and  complete  in  all  its  beautiful 
details,  and  valued  at  $65,000,  was  dedicated 
without  a  dollar  of  indebtedness.  This  was 
due  to  the  joyful  co  operation  of  the  seventeen 
hundred  people  present  at  the  dedication  service. 

The  new  church  is  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Dunham,  the  wife  of  the  pas¬ 
tor;  one  whose  memory  is  cherished  by  that 
people  and  the  community.  The  windows  are 
largely  memorial  of  deceased  elders  and  others, 
beloved  by  their  brethren,  so  that  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  this  new  structure  are  of  a  most 
tender  and  sacred  nature. 


EDITORIAL  DOTES. 

An  organization  that  is  doing  much  good  in 
this  city  in  a  quiet  way  is  the  Open  and  Insti¬ 
tutional  Church  League.  It  will  hold  its  sixth 
annual  convention  on  the  last  evening  of  this 
month  and  the  first  day  of  November,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Temple.  Seventh  avenue  and 
Fourteenth  street,  and  to  judge  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  sessions  will  be  of  very  practical 
value.  Such  subjects  as  How  to  Reach  Men  in 
the  Destitute  Sections  of  our  Cities,  The  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Place  of  Deaconesses,  The  Meaning 
of  the  Word  Institutional  as  Applied  to  the 
Activities  of  Church  Work,  The  Need  of 
Trained  Workers,  will  be  presented  by  such 
speakers  as  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Denison,  Drs. 
G.  S.  Tipple,  Josiah  Strong  and  P.  S.  Moxom 
Addresses  will  be  made  by  the  Rev.  L.  Mason 
Clarke,  Drs.  Charles  Wood,  Cortland  Myers 
and  Donald  Sage  Mackay  and  the  Hon.  Everett 
P.  Wheeler.  Other  speakers  will  be  Mr.  J.  M. 
Connell,  the  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  Dr.  C.  A.  Dickinson  of  Boston'and  D. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman.  Drs.  Charles  L.  Thomp¬ 
son  and  S.  Parkes  Cadman  will  conduct  the 
devotional  exercises.  The  League  includes  a 
large  number  of  prominent  men  of  various 
denominations  in  all  parts  of  the  country  from 
New  England  to^California,  its  President  being 


the  Rev.  F.  Mason  North  D.D.  and  its  Secre¬ 
taries  Dr.  E.  B.  Sanford  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Devins. 

Onr  Methodist  brethren  are  taking  up  in  grave 
earnest  the  problem  of  city  evangelization 
which  is  so  deeply  interesting  the  pastors  of 
our  own  churches.  The  tenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  City  Evangelization  Union 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  on  November  28  and  24.  Hith¬ 
erto  the  effort  of  the  Union  has  been  chiefly 
directed  to  “the  creation  of  general  senti¬ 
ment.’’  It  appears  that  the  time  has  now 
come  for  making  general  sentiment  active  and 
potent  in  a  systematic  effort  to  bring  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  the  unevangelized  in  our  cities. 

Last  Monday  morning  the  editorial  sanctum 
was  brightened  by  a  call  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N. 
Audley  Ross  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  England. 
Dr.  Ross  was  a  delegate  to  the  Presbyterian 
Council,  and  has  been  traveling  in  this  country 
since  that  convention.  On  Sunday  morning  and 
afternoon  he  preached  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church,  and  rumor  has  it,  as  a  candidate  for 
that  vacant  pulpit.  Concerning  this  matter 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ro.ss  were  naturally  silent,  but 
they  were  not  reticent  in  expressing  their  de¬ 
light  in  this  country,  their  especial  enthusiasm 
over  Niagara  Falls,  and  their  liking  for  the 
American  people.  Of  fine  physique  and  strik¬ 
ing  presence,  with  a  melodious  voice  capable  of 
filling  even  that  large  church.  Fifth  Avenue 
will  be  fortunate  if  Dr.  Ross  becomes  its  pastor. 

President  Fannce  of  Brown  University 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  last  Sunday  morning. 
“We  have  endeavored,  during  the  ten  years 
last  past,’’  he  said,  “not  to  draw  a  crowd  but 
to  construct  a  congregation.  ’  ’  He  spoke  of 
efforts  to  preserve  an  open  mind  toward  all  truth 
and  declared  that  uncertainty  is  the  mother  of 
intolerance.  “Every  just  person  watches 
eagerly  for  discoveries,  ’  ’  but  he  regretted  to 
say — “the  theologian  who  discloses  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  is  often  driven  out  of  the  Church.’’ 

JESUS  CHRIST’S  WAY  WITH  CRIMINALS. 

George  L.  Mott  D.  D. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  is  generally 
denominated  the  believer’s  Gospel,  because  it 
is  regarded  as  devoted  to  spiritual  themes  in 
which  pious  souls  would  be  most  interested. 
And  yet  it  is  noteworthy  as  the  only  Gospel 
which  relates  our  Lord’s  interviews,  during  his 
ministry,  with  those  guilty  of  breaches  of  the 
moral  law.  One  of  his  longest  conversations 
with  any  individual,  and  of  a  deeply  religions 
nature,  was  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  By 
her  own  admission  she  was  living  in  violation 
of  the  seventh  commandment.  The  nature  of 
this  interview  inclines  me  to  accept  as  authen¬ 
tic  the  scene  when  the  Pharisees  ruthlessly 
dragged  before  him  a  lone  woman  charged  with 
a  similar  crime  (John  viii.  3-11);  although 
most  ancient  authorities  omit  it.  They  did  not 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  Jesus  toward  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  so  as  to  perceive  its  value. 

We  do  not  fully  understand  the  life  of  Christ 
until  we  consider  these  scenes  as  depicting  his 
course  toward  the  criminal  class.  We  must 
draw  our  inspiration  for  the  care  of  the  delin¬ 
quents  from  onr  Master.  These  incidents  re¬ 
veal  his  heart  toward  these  sheep  who  wander, 
and  for  whom  no  man  cares ;  who  have  been 
too  long  regarded  by  the  Church  as  the  off- 
scouring  of  the  earth.  Let  no  critic  regard 
these  incidents,  with  Renan,  as  Galilean 
idyls.  Jesus  found  himself  at  every  turn  in 
contact  with  great  suffering,  and  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  moved  with  compassion.  He  was  to 
do  the  work  which  his  Father  had  given  him 
to  perform.  He  was  a  Reformer,  because  he 
was  a  Redeemer.  Christian  dogmatics  about 
criminals  need  to  be  made  over. 


The  interview  with  the  Samaritan  woman  is 
a  companion  piece  with  the  interview  with 
Nicodemus.  Jesus  proceeds  along  parallel  lines 
with  each.  He  reveals  to  Nicodemus  the 
hollowness  of  his  self-esteem,  and  with  equal 
clearness  he  flashes  upon  the  woman  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  her  life.  Each  needs  essentially  the 
same  thing,  to  be  made  new  in  heart.  Our 
Saviour  deals  with  each  alike  in  that  he  brings 
both  face  to  face  with  God.  He  has  only  a  few 
words  about  the  woman’s  sinful  life,  but  he 
has  much  to  say  respecting  her  relation  to  God. 
Similar  was  Nathan’s  course  with  David.  He 
so  led  the  king  to  recognize  his  guilt  that  he 
saw  his  crime  to  be  against  God:  “Against 
thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this 
evil  in  thy  sight.’’  The  criminal  must  realize 
there  is  a  God  to  whom  he  is  responsible. 

Many  years  ago  I  became  tbe  spiritual  adviser 
of  a  waif  who  was  guilty  of  manslaughter.  He 
was  very  ignorant  and  debased.  He  had  never 
heard  the  Ten  Commandments  until  I  repeated 
them.  As  in  a  solemn  manner  I  recited  each, 
he  replied,  “Guilty  of  that.’’  His  conscience 
was  accusing  him.  In  dealing  with  evil-doers 
we  should  believe  there  is  a  voice  within  them 
which  declares,  ‘  ‘  Thou  art  guilty.  ’  ’  Con¬ 
science  convicts  while  the  truth  is  declared. 

The  criminal  must  first  of  all  repent  before 
God.  May  not  this  suggest  a  weakness  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  criminal  spiritually?  We  should 
not  rasp  his  sensibilities,  nor  should  we  coddle 
his  crime;  but  we  should  endeavor  to  make 
him  see  his  personal  need  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  from  sin.  There  cannot  be  reliable 
reformation  unless  it  be  rooted  in  sorrow,  and 
confirmed  in  repentance. 

Let  us  look  at  the  instance  recorded  in 
John  viii.  Here  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
brought  to  Jesus  a  woman  taken  in  adultery. 
And  he  said  not  a  word  to  her  in  the  presence 
of  her  accusers.  But  when  those  self  convicted 
hypocrites  had  slunk  away,  and  Jesus  was  alone 
with  the  woman,  he  questioned  her.  He  did 
not  measure  her  guilt;  but  dismissed  her  with 
the  injunction,  “Go  and  sin  no  more.’’  Here 
is  probation,  as  the  first  way  to  deal  with  many 
criminals.  And  penologists  now  make  this  an 
essential  mode  of  dealing  with  first  offenders. 

Thus  in  dealing  with  those  abandoned  women, 
Jesus  sought  to  awaken  and  instruct  the  relig¬ 
ious  ideas  dormant  in  their  souls,  such  as  are 
generally  found  deeply  seated  in  the  hearts  of 
all  transgressors  against  the  moral  law.  For 
with  the  moral  law,  the  law  of  God,  Jesus 
concerned  himself,  and  not  with  human 
statutes.  Such  was  his  course  toward  the 
great  sin  of  the  heathen  world  in  his  day, 
and  the  foulest  blot  in  our  time  on  Christian 
countries — the  “coarse  sin’’  as  it  has  been 
called :  that  which  the  Mosaic  code  punished 
with  severest  penalty. 

Carlyle  characterized  Political  Economy  as 
the  ‘  ‘  Dismal  Science.  ’  ’  Much  more  may  that 
epithet  be  applied  to  penology.  Hence  the 
need  of  ennobling  the  philosophy  of  it  by 
Christian  teachings.  Especially  as  through 
them  we  learn  the  fundamental  principle  in 
seeking  to  save.  There  is  no  better  way  than  by 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  repentance  and  good 
works,  and  by  relieving  the  body. 

And  lastly  we  may  just  look  at  his  way  with 
the  criminal  condemned  to  death.  How  utterly 
un-Christian  was  the  old  sentence,  “To  die 
without  benefit  of  clergy.’’  How  could  the 
Romish  Church  permit  such  a  penalty  when 
in  her  cathedrals  there  hung  the  images  of  the 
Saviour  dying  between  the  two  thieves?  He 
opened  to  them  the  door  of  hope.  One  en¬ 
tered,  the  other  refused.  No  mawkish  senti¬ 
ment  should  treat  the  man  condemned  to 
death  as  if  he  were  a  hero  in  a  small  way. 
Yet  it  is  not  for  man  to  determine  what  cause 
for  mercy  God  may  find.  Surely  an  astound¬ 
ing  promise  was  given  to  the  penitent  thief. 
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A  TRACT  SOCIETY  COLPORTER  IN  UTAH.  As  to  his  methods  Mr.  Peacock  writes: 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago,  an  appeal  was  “Until  within  the  last  six  months,  my  work 

made  by  the  American  Tract  Society  for  special  been  along  railroad  and  stage  coach  lines 

aid  in  behalf  of  its  colportage  work  in  Utah.  places  easy  of  access.  The  same  is  true  of 

In  response  to  that  appeal  several  Christian  missionaries  at  work  in  Utah,  which  means 
Endeavor  Societies  united  in  famishing  the  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  living  in 
funds  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a  Gospel  remote  parts  have  not  Gospel  privileges  nor 
colportage  wagon.  Other  help  was  generously  have  they  been  supplied  with  Bibles  and  Chris¬ 
tian  literature. 

“I  opened  my  first  campaign  with  the  new 
colportage  equipage  the  first  of  last  May,  in 
company  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wishard,  the  Rev. 
E.  S.  Anderson,  and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Martin. 

Our  Gospel  party  set  out  from  Salina, 
Utah,  on  a  bright  May  morning,  and  as  we 
had  planned  to  open  our  campaign  at  St. 
George,  Utah,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  had  to  be  covered.  I  think  words 
are  inadequate  to  describe  the  wild,  barren  and 
isolated  regions  through  which  one  travels  en 
route  to  the  ‘Dixie  of  Utah.’  The  St.  George 
road  traverses  a  few  productive  valleys,  then 
over  that  great  Tushar  range  whose  summit 
towers  up  twelve  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
through  the  narrows  of  Clear  Creek  Cailon, 
with  perpendicular  cliffs  a  thousand  feet  high 
on  either  side,  then  over  a  dreary  desert  waste. 


GEORGE  D.  PEACOCK 

given,  and  the  result  of  this 
united  effort  is  thus  expressed  in 
the  last  annual  letter  of  our 
valued  colporter,  Mr.  George  D. 

Peacock. 

“The  colportage  wagon,  which 
is  fitted  out  with  mattress,  cook¬ 
ing  apparatus,  and  utensils,  tent 
and  such  other  conveniences  as 
go'  to  make  up  a  first-class  trav¬ 
eling  equipage,  will  greatly  fa¬ 
cilitate  carrying  on  our  work. 

Heretofore  much  of  my  work  has 
been  along  railroad  lines,  and  I 
have  been  greatly  hampered  for 
lack  of  facilities  for  reaching  the 
‘out-of-the-way  places.  ’  ’’ 

By  means  of  the  colportage 
wagon,  Mr.  Peacock  has  travel-d 
hither  and  thither,  scattering 
tracts,  leaflets,  and  books,  and 
preaching  the  word  of  truth  wherever  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  offered.  Meantime  he  has  been  busy 
with  the  camera,  and  the  accompanying  pictures 
are  but  a  few  of  many  that  have  been  taken  to 
illustrate  his  work  for  the  Tract  Society. 


assurance  that  the  good  books  distributed  be¬ 
fore  bad  influenced  them  for  good. 

“Southern  Utah,  south  of  the  ‘great  basin 
rim,’  has  an  elevation  of  twenty-seven  hundred 
feet,  and  is  extremely  hot,  dry  and  sandy ;  the 
valleys  are  narrow  and  deep;  perpendicular 
walls  of  red  sandstone  and  black  basaltic  rock 
rise  up  to  great  heights  on  every  hand.  Ex¬ 
tinct  volcanoes  are  numerous,  and  the  cragged 
lava  ridges  run  in  every  direction. 

“The  water  is  highly  impregnated  with  min¬ 
erals  ;  the  supply  very  inadequate  for  irrigation. 
It  is  amazing  how  people  find  a  subsistence  in 
such  a  country.  Extreme  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  immorality  are  very  prevalent.  Wine¬ 
drinking  is  indulged  in  to  an  appalling  degree. 
Dancing,  card-playing,  and  cigarette-smoking 
are  the  favorite  ‘pastimes.’ 

“The  first  of  last  July  found  me  in  Parowan, 
Iron  County.  I  left  there  on  the  morning  of 
July  4  for  Salina,  Sevier  County.  The  dis¬ 
tance  is  one  hundred  -and  twenty  miles,  and  1 
was  three  days  on  the  road. 

“One  hundred  miles  of  my  route  lay  right 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Sevier  River.  This 
river  traverses  several  fertile  valleys,  separated 
now  and  then  by  chains  of  mountains,  through 
which  the  Sevier  River  has  cut  deep 
cailons,  whose  precipitous  walls  on 
either  side  were  several  hundred  feet 
high. 

“There  are  a  great  many  ranches 
and  several  little  villages  interspersed 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Sevier  Valley.  The  people  occupy¬ 
ing  these  villages  and  ranches  are 
nearly  all  Mormons.  They  are  very 
illiterate  and  superstitions,  as  well 
as  indolent  and  negligent  in  all 
their  domestic  affairs.  They  have  but 
little  [money,  and  still  less  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  One  does  not  have 
to  ask  these  people  if  they  are  edu¬ 
cated,  if  they  like  books,  and  if  they 
love  the  flag.  Their  very  houses — 
houses,  for  they  cannot  be  called 
homes— and  their  surroundings,  are 
sure  indications  of  their  condition. 


and  at  last  over  a  volcanic  range, 
from  whose  summit  a  rapid  descent 
of  thirty- three  hundred  feet  in  a 
distance  of  four  miles,  brings  ns 
to  St.  George. 

“In  two  days  our  tent  is  pitched 
and  seated  and  everything  ready 
for  a  series  of  meetings  to  last 
through  five  weeks.  By  this  time, 
our  plan  was  discovered  by  the 
Mormon  officials  and  we  were 
written  up  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Deseret  News  (the  church  organ). 

We  were  soon  followed  by  the  First 
Presidency  and  some  other  officials 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  who  came 
down  to  Southern  Utah,  to  keep 
their  brethren  from  ‘going  astray,  ’ 

as  they  called  it.  They  did  not  hamper  our  “I  visited  many  of  these  ranches.  Many  of 
work,  however.  Onr  tent  meetings  were  a  the  people'^were  entirely  without  religious 
success  beyond  all  expectation.  Great  crowds  reading,  and  but  few  of  them  had  even  a  Bible 
came  night  after  night,  and  joined  heartily  in  or  a  piece  of  a  Bible. 


MORMON  TITHING  HOUSE  IN  CEDAR  CITY 


the  singing  of  Gospel  hymns. 

“I  went  on  day  after  day,  with  my  house-to- 
house  visitation,  everywhere  distributing  tracts 
and  bound  volumes,  praying  with  the  people, 
and  encouraging  them  to  continue  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meetings. 

“I  had  been  through  Southern  Utah  on  a 
colportage  tour  in  the  autumn  of  1897.  St. 
George  was  not  a  strange  place  to  me,  and 
WHITE,  HAbF-BKEED  AND  INDIAN  GIRLS  LIVING  IN  UTAH  many  of  the  pcopIe  remembered  me,  giving 


“Such  is  the  country  and  such  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  through  Southern  and  East¬ 
ern  Utah.  Blessed  work  that  will  carry  the 
Gospel  in  the  ‘  printed  page,  ’  into  these  homes, 
that  it  may  remain  there  permanently  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  whereunto  it  has  been  sent!’’ 

Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Peacock  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  distribu¬ 
ting  Christian  literature  through  Utah. 

From  The  Messenger,  courtesy  American  Tract  Society. 
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THE  TRUE  AIM  OF  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

A.  F.  Schauffler  D.D. 

I  see  a  teacher.  In  front  of  her  I  see  a  boy. 
In  his  hand  I  see  a  book.  The  book  is  a  geogra¬ 
phy.  What  is  the  aim  of  the  teacher  in  regard 
to  that  book  and  boy?  It  is  single.  Her  aim 
is  to  get  the  facts  in  that  book,  firmly  into 
that  boy’s  mind.  That,  and  nothing  more.  To 
her  as  secular  teacher,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  con¬ 
cern  that  the  boy  is  rude  at  home,  and  a  terror 
to  his  little  sisters.  She  has  nothing  to  do 
-with  the  question  of  the  boy’s  veracity,  or  lack 
of  that  virtue  out  of  school  hours.  Hers  is  one 
task  only,  and  that  is,  to  fill  that  boy’s  mind 
'with  facts.  Of  course  I  know  that  many  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers  do  go  beyond  this  merely 
secular  side  of  their  work.  But  that  is  what 
might  be  called  a  work  of  sqpererrogation. 

But  now  the  scene  changes.  ,  Again  I  see  a 
teacher  and  a  boy,  and  a  book.  But  this  time, 
the  book  is  the  Bible.  Now  what  is  the  aim 
of  the  teacher  in  respect  to  that  book  and  that 
boy?  It  is  no  longer  simple,  but  complex. 
True,  the  first  aim  must  be  to  get  the  main 
facts  of  that  book  firmly  into  that  boy's  mind. 
Until  this  is  done,  but  little  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  To  this  end,  the  teacher  must  her¬ 
self  be  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  whether 
they  be  geographical,  historical,  poetical  or 
prophetic.  Unless  this  is  the  case  much  of 
her  work  will  go  for  naught.  But  for  the 
teacher  to  know  all  the  facts  of  the  book,  is 
not  enough.  It  is  not  even  enough  for  her  to 
present  them  to  the  boy.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  presenting  facts,  and  fixing 
them  in  the  mind  of  the  one  to  whom  yon 
minister.  The  teacher’s  business  is  to  fix  the 
facts  in  the  boy’s  mind,  so  that  they  become 
a  part  of  his  mental  furniture.  It  would  aston¬ 
ish  many  a  teacher  who  has  done  a  good  deal 
of  “talking”  in  the  class,  to  see  how  little  of 
what  has  been  said  has  made  any  permanent 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  listener.  While 
she  thought  that  she  had  been '  teaching,  she 
really  was  (mly  beating  the  air. 

But  supposing  that  the  teacher  has  been 
phenomenally  successful,  and  has  made  her  boy 
well  acqainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  lessons 
for  a  whole  course,  so  that  he  can  rattle  off 
dates,  names,  events,  has  she  reached  the  per¬ 
fect  aim  of  the  true  Sunday-school  teacher? 
By  no  means.  All  through  that  book  there  are 
principles  of  action  that  apply  to  the  daily  life 
of  the  individual,  and  to  the  corporate  life  of 
the  family,  the  nation.  These  too  must  be 
made  clear  to  the  boy.  He  must  be  made  to 
apprehend  not  only  facts,  but  their  tenden¬ 
cies,  not  only  deeds  but  their  results. 

Yet  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  aim  of 
the  true  Sunday-school  teacher.  For  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible  that  the  boy  may  be  an  encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Biblical  fact,  and  a  philosopher  in 
all  matters  of  “tendency”  and  national  trend, 
and  yet  be  a  little  liar  and  thief.  Voltaire 
and  Ingersoll  knew  the  Bible  well,  but  it  had 
no  effect  on  their  lives.  Many  scholars  in  our 
modern  Snnday-schools  know  the  Word  so  well 
that  they  are  able  to  pass  written  examinations 
with  credit,  and  yet  before  long  some  of  them 
are  fonnd  in  the  prison  cell. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  the 
true  teacher  will  not  be  content  with  anything 
merely  secular  in  her  work.  Her  aim  is  not 
to  reach  and  inform  the  mind  only.  Hers  is 
to  so  reach  the  heart  of  the  boy,  that  his  life 
becomes  a  changed  one.  Character  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  to  be  reached,  and  if  this  is  not 
attained,  the  highest  aim  has  not  been  realized. 
She  must  then  so  get  that  book  into  that  boy’s 
head  and  heart,  that  its  principles  govern  his 
life,  and  he  becomes  an  incarnate  book  himself. 

Singnlatly  enough,  it  is  found  in  practical 
Sunday-school  work,  that  not  always  those 
teachers  who  get  most  of  the  book  into  the 
boy's  head,  get  it  also  into  his  heart  and  life. 


There  are  teachers  who  are  very  unsuccessful 
in  instructing  in  facts,  who  are  marvellously 
successful  in  effecting  the  change  of  heart.  In 
the  writer’s  own  Sunday-school  the  two  most 
successful  teachers,  as  judged  by  public  con¬ 
fessions  of  faith  by  their  scholars,  were  the  two 
most  illiterate  in  the  whole  body  of  teachers. 
In  one  case  every  scholar  in  the  class  made 
public  confession  of  faith,  and  the  testimony 
of  years  shows  that  these  confessions  were 
genuine.  It  is  a  fact  that  one  verse  such  as 
John  iii.  16,  “For  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave,  etc.”  has  been  blessed  to  the  complete 
change  in  a  scholar's  life,  and  thus  has  brought 
about  the  supreme  aim  of  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  at  one  stroke.  Thus  more  has  been 
accomplished  by  that  one  short  verse,  properly 
applied,  than  by  a  vast  amount  of  mere  in¬ 
formation,  that  was  not  taken  into  the  scholar’s 
heart  and  life.  This  truth  is  further  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  experience  of  many  ministers.  It 
is  not  always  the  most  erudite  sermon  that 
accomplishes  the  most  in  change  of  character. 
Nor  is  it  always  the  best  educated  pastor  who 
builds  his  church  most  effectively.  Mr.  Moody 
never  went  to  college,  and  does  not  always 
charm  the  lover  of  faultless  English.  But  his 
results  in  the  line  of  change  of  spiritual  life 
are  such  as  to  preclude  any  adverse  criticism 
of  him  as  a  religious  leader. 

By  what  we  have  just  said,  we  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  teacher  should  not  aim  at 
true  education  of  his  scholar  in  Biblical  facts. 
But  it  is  intended  to  show  that  his  aim  should 
be  the  transfer  of  the  facts  of  the  book  to  ^he 
scholar’s  mind,  plus  something  that  is  of 
greater  importance.  Of  these  two  aims,  the 
latter  is  the  more  vital,  and  if  it  be  reached, 
the  major  part  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  has 
been  done.  If  the  former  only  be  attained,  the 
teacher  has  accomplished  the  lesser  part  of  his 
work. 

After  that  new  life  of  which  we  have  spoken 
has  begun  in  the  case  of  any  scholar,  the  aim 
of  the  teacher  must  also  change  somewhat. 
Now  she  must  aim  at  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  life  that  has  just  started.  The  truths 
that  will  be  presented  now  will  differ  from 
those  on  which  emphasis  has  previously  been 
laid.  The  facts  of  Scripture  will  be  brought 
out  all  the  same,  but  their  main  application 
will  be  towards  the  stimulation  of  the  active 
graces  of  Christian  character.  This  is  “nur¬ 
ture”  without  which  no  strong  character  can 
ever  be  built  up.  To  this  process  there  is  no 
end,  and  the  teacher  may  teach  all  her  days 
and  never  find  her  work  done  in  this  line  of 
teaching. 

The  work  of  the  teacher,  however,  is  not  all 
the  work  that  is  done  in  the  Sunday-school. 
A  Sunday  school  is  a  complex  organization, 
which  has  many  parts.  There  is  the  library, 
and  the  Secretary’s  department,  and  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  office,  as  well  as  the  office  of  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Besides  the  teaching  of  the  lesson, 
there  are  the  religions  exercises  of  the  school, 
which  comprise  the  use  of  sacred  music  and 
prayer,  as  well  as  responsive  reading  and  the 
like.  If  we  have  been  right  in  our  definition 
of  the  true  aim  of  the  Sunday-school,  all  these 
various  departments  should  co-operate  towards 
this  one  aim.  That  they  do  not,  is  only  too 
often  true.  The  devotional  services  are  called 
‘  ‘  opening  exercises,  ’  ’  and  there  is  little  of  the 
spiritual  in  them.  The  music  is  too  frequently 
chosen,  not  for  its  inspiring  religious  tone,  but 
for  the  jingle  of  its  trifiing  melodies.  There 
are  not  infrequently  entertainments  on  special 
occasions  that  lower  the  tone  of  the  whole 
school,  and  make  it  anything  but  a  religions 
gathering.  In  too  many  schools,  from  start  to 
finish,  it  seems  as  though  the  co-operation  of 
officers  and  teachers  in  the  one  paramount  aim 
of  the  school  was  lacking.  I  have  seen  many 
cases  in  which  the  Secretary,  for  example. 


haimed  the  work  of  the  teacher  by  unwise 
interference  with  the  class  work,  or  in  which 
the  Superintendent  lowered  the  whole  tone  of 
the  school  by  his  unwise  action.  All  this  is 
most  unfortunate. 

What  we  need  then  to  understand  is  that  the 
Sunday-school  is  a  unit,  and  all  must  co-oper¬ 
ate  towards  the  one  aim  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  To  this  end  all  hymns  should  be 
chosen,  and  all  music  be  selected.  The  lesson 
is  the  centre  around  which  all  else  should 
move.  The  prayers,  the  reviews  from  the  plat¬ 
form,  the  selection  of  books  for  the  library, 
and  all  the  other  details  of  the  machinery 
should  have  strictest  relationship  with  that  for 
which  the  school  itself  exists. 

Of  course  all  this  means  “brains”  in  the 
management  of  a  Sunday-school.  Too  often 
this  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  smaller  com¬ 
munities.  But  in  our  large  cities  there  is  no 
lack  of  brains.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  indnce 
men  to  undertake  work  of  this  kind.  But 
if  it  be  rightly  appreciated,  there  ought  to  be 
many  men  of  the  very  highest  type  who  would 
consider  it  not  only  an  honor,  but  a  very 
great  privilege  to  undertake  a  work  which  has 
as  its  supreme  aim  the  highest  possible  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  divine  in  man. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Dutton  Jacobs  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  Detroit,  on  Friday  evening,  October 
20.  The  introductory  services  were  conducted 
by  Dr.  D.  M.  Cooper,  sermon  by  the  Rev.  W. 
D.  Sexton,  constitutional  questions  by  the 
Rev.  N.  W.  Cary,  charge  to  pastor  by  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Jennings  D.  D. ,  charge  to  people  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Clark  D.D.,  installation 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Barr. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Johnston  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Manitowoc, 
September  28.  The  Rev.  Everett  A.  Cutter 
of  Westminster  Church,  Milwaukee,  presided. 
The  Rev.  Lowell  C.  Smith  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  the  Rev.  James  McNary  gave  the  charge 
to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  O.  H.  Chapin,  a 
former  pastor,  gave  the  charge  to  the  people. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Alison  Jr.  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Southwestern  Church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  Monday  evening,  October  9.  The 
sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  John  Alison  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Westchester,  and  the  charge  to 
the  pastor  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Alison  D.D. 

The  West  Hope  Church  of  Philadelphia  is 
about  to  lose  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  William- 
McCaughey  D.D.  He  resigns  partly  because 
of  fatigue  from  over- work  and  partly  that  he 
may  visit  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  During 
Dr.  McCaughey’s  pastorate  the  roll  has  grown 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty- six  members  to  nine 
hundred. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Roland  E.  Crist, 
a  recent  graduate  of  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Robert  Kennedy  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Welsh  Run,  Pa.  The  exercises  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Carlisle  Presbytery.  Mr.  Crist  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  Rev.  Dr.  West,  now  President  of 
Metzgar  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith,  for  a  score  of 
years  the  beloved  and  able  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Peekskill,  but  recently 
of  Baltimore,  has  been  called  to  succeed  Presi¬ 
dent  Stewart  of  Auburn  Seminary  at  Harris¬ 
burg.  His  brethren  here  in  New  York  and  np 
river,  will,  with  one  accord,  say  that  the 
Market  Square  Church  has  been  well  and 
wisely  guided  in  her  choice,  and  hope  that 
the  late  Peekskill  pastor  will  be  able  to  respond 
favorably  to  this  call,  so  heartily  tendered  to 
him. 
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THE  NEff  PRESIDENT  OF  TALE.  a  complex  group  of  colleges  and  technical  Some  minor  but  highly  interesting  and  prao- 

Kinsley  Twining  D.D.  schools  with  many  faculties.  Their  rapid  ex-  tical  topics,  such  as  Lectures  versus  Recita- 

It  was  a  pithy  saying  of  the  late  Dwight  pansion  and  solid  growth  has  often  been  com-  tions,  and  The  Dangers  Threatening  the  Demo- 

Foster  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  mented  on  in  admiring  terms,  but  it  has  cratic  Basis  of  College  Life,  lay  in  his  path 

that  Divine  Providence  had  one  man  in  every  brought  with  it  this  drawback  that  there  is  before  he  reached  the  central  problem  of  all. 

generation  for  President  of  Yale.  That  at  all  little  co  ordination  or  co-operation  in  the  de-  As  to  tne  latter  he  remarked  in  grave  warn- 

events  is  the  view  which  pre-  ingi  “Not  the  intellectual  life  only,  nor  the 

vailed  at  New  Haven  at  the  social  life  only,  but  the  whole  religious  and 

inauguration  last  Wednesday,  moral  atmosphere  suffers  deterioration  if  a 

with  the  addition  that,  for  the  \  place  becomes  known  either  as  a  rich  man’s 

present  generation,  that  one  /  college;  or,  worse  yet,  as  a  college  where  rich 

man  was  Hadley.  /  \  and  poor  meet  on  different  terms. ’’ 

Nothing  has  been  more  re-  /  '  \  This  was  a  close  approach  to  the  moral  prob- 

markable  in  the  presidential  /  \  lem  involved  in  the  methods  of  college  educa- 

canvas  than  the  rush  of  enthu-  f .  \  tion,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  ethical 

siasm  to  Professor  Hadley  as  f  \  coloring  and  full  recognition  of  the  supreme 

the  alumni ’s  man.  It  broke  out  /  ,  -  "X  value  of  the  moral  element  in  education  which 

at  the  commencement  in  June  /  -  -■  ''X  pervaded  the  entire  inaugural  and  had  the  effect 

and  gave  a  great  uplift  to  his  /  \  of  imbedding  ;moral  obligation  in  the  whole 

inauguration.  The  nndergradn-  \  structure  of  the  college  system,  rather  than  of 

ates  rose  to  the  occasion  and  entrusting  it  to  a  system  of  rules,  regulations 

organized  an  illumination  and  and  observances.  It  was  very  apparent  in 

parade  which  for  completeness,  the  statement  of  the  central  problem  which 

systematic  organization  and  the  American  colleges  have  to  face: 

splendor  has  rarely  been  equal-  “How  shall  we  make  our  educational  system 

led.  To  see  the  brilliant  battal-  L  .  meet  the  world’s  demands  for  progress  on  the 

roll  out  of  the  Phelps  \  \ intellectual  side,  without  endangering  the 


ions 

gateway,  pour  themselves  into 
the  illuminated  streets,  and 


ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  LL.D 

(president  of  tale  university 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

HORACE  BUSHNELL.* 

Hartford  has  been  singnlarly  fortunate  in 
her  divines.  Her  foundations  were  laid  by  that 
Thomas  Hooker,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  not  large 
enough  for  two  such  men  as  John  Cotton  and 
Thomas  Hooker.  In  the  present  century  it  has 
had  in  Horace  Bushnell  another  and  yet 
gn^eater  divine,  who  did  for  theology  what 
Hooker  did  for  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
affected  its  character  more  profoundly  than 
any  man  since  President  Edwards. 

Bushnell  was  an  immensely  interesting  per¬ 
sonality,  full  of  power  and  potency.  He  has 
faded  into  no  dim  figure  yet  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  knew  him.  Those  who  did  not  can 
get  a  good  impression  of  him  from  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary’s  “Life,”  which  in  the  purely  bio¬ 
graphical  relations  of  the  subject  leaves  little 
to  be  desired,  except  that  the  work  is  rare  and 
out  of  press. 

What  has  been  needed,  and  needed  much,  is 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  Bushnell  in  his 
relations  to  the  theology  of  the  American 
churches  and  the  thought  of  the  day,  the  im¬ 
pression  he  made  on  them  and  his  contribution 
to  them.  This  is  what  Dr.  Monger  has  under ' 
taken  to  give  us  in  the  volume  cited  below. 
So  far  as  sympathy  with  a  subject  and  long 
acquaintance  with  it  are  special  aids  to  its  in¬ 
terpretation,  Dr.  Monger  might  claim  this  field 
as  his  own  by  prescription.  He  has  done  the 
work  well  and  in  an  interesting  way.  With¬ 
out  abandoning  the  natural  lines  of  a  biogra¬ 
phy  he  has  subordinated  the  biographic  details 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  man  and  his  work  as 
a  theologian. 

The  book  opens  with  twenty-nine  delicious 
pages  which  relate  with  a  characterizing  touch 
the  story  of  home  and  early  life  down  to  the 
end  of  Bushnell’s  days  of  doubt  and  struggle, 
his  experiments  with  the  law,  his  ten  months 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  his 
famous  tutorship  at  Yale,  its  decisive  influence 
on  his  career,  the  critical  intervention  of  his 
mother,  and  more  than  all,  the  story  of  his 
splendid  burst  out  of  the  woe  of  religious  in¬ 
decision,  and  its  overwhelming  effect  on  the 
college. 

He  was  a  marked  man  from  the  day  he  went 
to  college  in  the  manly  maturity  of  his  twenty- 
one  years.  He  led  his  class  in  athletic  sports 
and  made  so  strong  an  impression  in  his  gradu¬ 
ation  address  that  he  was  taken  at  once  into 
the  staff  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  after¬ 
wards  invited  to  a  partnership  in  the  paper. 
No  man  of  small  mark  or  promise  could,  at 
that  time,  have  gone  straight  from  the  sem¬ 
inary  at  New  Haven  to  the  North  Church  at 
Hartford  and  carried  Mary  Apthorp  with  him 
as  his  bride. 

In  another  brief  chapter  Dr.  Monger  describes 
the  theological  situation,  which  was  highly 
strained  even  for  New  England  and  gives  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  the  precautions  of  the 
North  Church  Committee  against  his  com¬ 
promising  himself  with  either  of  the  parties 
which  were  ranged  against  each  other  in  the 
church  to  which  he  was  coming. 

It  was  in  this  time  that  Bushnell  was,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  burying  himself  in  Cole¬ 
ridge's  Aids  to  Reflection.  To  this  book 
next  to  the  Bible,  Dr.  Munger  remarks,  “We 
are  indebted  for  Bushnell.”  He  began  with  it 
in  college  but,  finding  it  “foggy  and  unintelli¬ 
gible,  ”  put  it  aside  and  came  to  it  afterwards 
only  step  by  step  and  with  very  slow  and 
gradual  dawning  of  its  meaning.  Studying  it 
in  this  way,  every  one  point  that  Coleridge 
taught  him  was  supplemented  and  expanded  by 

*  Horace  Bushnell,  Preacher  and  Tbeolofrian.  By 
Theodore  T.  Munger;  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York.  12mo,  pp.  425;  $2.00. 


no  one  can  say  bow  many  points  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  taught  himself;  for  Bushnell,  as  Dr. 
Munger  very  rightly  observes,  and  as  his 
critics  would  do  well  to  remember,  “was 
always  a  builder.”  He  never  read  a  book 
without  building  it  out  into  something  greater 
and  larger.  When  he  read  Schleiermacher’s 
essay  on  Sabellianism,  instead  of  going  to  work 
to  pick  it  to  pieces  or  to  mark  its  defects,  be 
straightway  reconstructed  it  into  bis  own 
“God  in  Christ. ” 

We  dwell  on  this  point  because  what  the 
Aids  to  Reflection  made  of  Busiinell  and 
what  he  made  of  it  gives  ns  a  clue  to  the  inter¬ 
pretations  of  his  thought  which  has  even  more 
significance  than  Dr.  Munger  gives  it.  From 
the  Aids  to  Reflection,  combined  doubtless 
with  the  tendencies  of  his  own  mind,  he  took 
that  cast  of  thought  which  some  have  called 
German,  and  other  some  mystical  or  both 
mystical  and  German.  Now  Dr.  Bushnell  was 
not  a  mystic.  No  more  was  he  a  pantheist, 
though  he  has  been  plentifully  charged  with 
being  both.  What  there  was  in  him  to  give 
color  to  this  opinion  is  precisely  the  finest 
quality  which  the  appreciative  student  can 
distill  from  the  Aids  to  Reflection.  This 
much  of  difference  we  have  with  Dr.  Monger 
that  instead  of  finding  the  key  to  Bushnell  in 
his  Theory  of  Language,  we  should  derive  him 
very  largely,  not  exactly  from  the  Aids  to 
Reflection,  but  from  what  he  made  of  that 
book  in  his  studies  and  meditations  on  it.  He 
was  a  man  of  few  books,  but  those  he  read 
acted  on  him  mightily.  This  was  one  of  them. 
It  gave  him  his  method  and  his  general  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  whole  field  of  thought,  and  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Munger  that  there  is  nothing 
in  all  Bushnell’s  work  which  is  likely  to  be 
more  permanent  and  useful  than  this. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Monger  into  his  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  works  with  which  Bushnell’s  name  is 
permanently  associated,  Christian  Nurture, 
God  in  Christ,  Nature  and  the  Super¬ 
natural  and  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice.  He 
has  done  this  part  of  bis  work  with  intelligent 
appreciation.  His  analysis  of  the  last  named 
of  these  works  leads  the  reader  farther,  per¬ 
haps,  than  anything  else  in  his  book,  into  the 
points  as  to  which  more  doubt  still  hangs  over 
Bushnell’s  name  and  theology.  Dr.  Monger’s 
method  is  to  leave  his  author  to  express  him¬ 
self  in  his  own  words  as  far  as  possible — a  wise 
method  with  an  author  who  had  so  much  diffi¬ 
culty  to  make  himself  understood  as  to  raise 
the  question  whether  he  had  fully  grasped  his 
own  propositions.  This,  however,  he  does  show 
that  what  Bushnell  meant  by  “the  moral  view” 
of  the  atonement  was  not  the  “moral  influ¬ 
ence”  of  it,  but  an  attempt  to  take  the  atone¬ 
ment  out  of  the  region  of  legalism  and  apply  it 
to  the  moral  realities  of  life  itself.  The  pity 
of  it  all  is  that  Bushnell  did  not  have  Mc¬ 
Leod  Campbell  to  read.  For  the  problem 
fronted  the  two  men  in  much  the  same  terms. 
Both  felt  that  the  doctrine  must  be  freed  from 
its  legal  and  mechanical  slavery. 

Far  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  all 
this  marching  back  and  forward  on  the  high¬ 
way  of  theological  debate  (which  Dr.  Munger 
does  no  more  of  than  he  can  help),  are  the 
glimpses  of  light  breaking  in  on  Busbnell’s 
mind,  the  splendid  enthusiasm  of  his  advance 
to  meet  it,  and  his  own  profound  convictions 
of  the  service  he  is  in  a  position  to  render. 
There  is  no  better  position  than  this  Bush- 
nellian  history  from  which  to  study  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  controversy,  the  conditions  which  led  up 
to  it,  its  elements  of  strength  and  the  fatal 
error  which  launched  it  on  the  world  under 
its  worst  and  weakest  principle  as  a  banner. 

Dr.  Monger  appreciates  this  strong  point  in 
the  history  he  has  to  write  and  makes  good  use 
of  it,  though  possibly  he  gives  too  much  bulk, 
of  space  at  least,  to  the  inquiry  whether  Dr. 


Bushnell  ever  had  one  serious  thought  of  going 
over  to  the  Unitarians.  We  know  be  had  not. 
Dr.  Munger  shows  that  to  have  done  so  would 
have  contradicted  the  cherished  ideas  for 
which  he  had  risked  bis  whole  ministerial 
standing.  Besides,  Bushnell’s  sermons  tell  ns 
something  on  this  point.  The  essentially  evan¬ 
gelical  heart  of  the  man  comes  out  in  bis  ser¬ 
mons.  From  the  splendid  declaration  made  in 
his  college  days,  “I  have  a  heart  as  well  as  a 
head.  My  heart  wants  the  Father;  my  heart 
wants  the  Son;  my  heart  wants  the  Holy 
Ghost— and  one  just  as  much  as  the  other.  My 
heart  says  the  Bible  has  a  Trinity  for  me,  and 
I  mean  to  hold  by  my  heart” — from  this  day 
on  to  the  end,  it  was  this  believing  heart  which 
made  Bushnell.  Of  him  if  of  any  man  we  can 
say.  Pectus  facit  theologium. 

At  the  time  of  his  Cambridge  address,  and 
all  his  feeling  back  and  forward  for  some  com¬ 
mon  ground  between  the  Unitarians  and  ortho¬ 
dox,  the  problem  seemed  by  no  means  beyond 
solution  and  was  a  worthy  object  of  Christian 
ambition.  Dr.  Bartol,  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  this  correspondence,  was  at  the  time  in 
so  much  sympathy  with  evangelical  faith  that 
he  was  claimed  by  both  sides,  and  was  by  no 
means  riding  on  that  bold  tangent  which  finally 
carried  him  off  into  blank  space  far  beyond 
even  Theodore  Parker. 

We  shall  not  quarrel  with  Dr.  Munger’s  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Bushnell  as  the  protagonist  of  a 
new  method  in  theological  thought.  His  book 
is  a  noble  and  inspiring  presentation  of  a  noble 
and  inspiring  example,  and  it  is  one  which 
illustrates  the  new  method  of  thought.  We 
do  not  doubt,  and  need  not  deny,  that  he  has 
sometimes  written  his  own  liberalism  into  his 
hero.  He  may  be  as  unappreciative  of  Calvin 
as  the  Calvinists  of  1849  were  of  Bushnell. 
But  the  book  he  has  given  ns  is  the  steady  re¬ 
flection  of  one  of  the  grandest  figures  and  most 
inspiring  leaders  in  our  American  Christianity, 
and  it  is  worth  all  the  more  because  no  one  has 
done  the  wor^  before  and  no  one  is  in  sight 
who  can  do  it  as  well. 

Port  Royax  Education.  A  Sketch  of  its  His¬ 
tory  with  Extracts  from  its  Leading  A,b* 
thors.  Edited  by  Felix  Cadet,  French 
Inspector  General  of  Public  Instruction. 
C.  W.  Bardeen.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  |1.60. 

In  the  fine  account  of  the  educational  work 
undertaken  by  the  monks  of  Port  Royal,  given 
by  Henri  Martin  in  his  History  of  France,  he 
says ;  “We  must  acknowledge  that  they  have  en¬ 
hanced  the  moral  grandeur  of  life ;  they  are  the 
Stoics  of  Christianity.”  They  not  only  organ¬ 
ized  and  conducted  the  attack  upon  the  Jesuits 
which  startled  the  whole  world,  but  they 
founded  a  school  and  issued  a  series  of  hand¬ 
books  in  grammar,  mathematics,  logic,  and 
gave  educational  degree  and  kind  of  theoretic 
study  it  had  not  received  before.  Sainte-Beuve 
has  given  the  whole  subject  of  Port  Royal  and 
the  Port  Royalists  a  thorough  and  impartial 
consideration  in  which  nothing  escapes  him — 
except  perhaps  the  Port  Royal  Education  and 
what  the  leaders  there.  Saint  Cyran,  De  Sacy, 
Lemaitre,  Nicole  and  the  others  contributed  to 
it.  This  part  of  their  work  needed  to  be 
studied.  It  contained  much  which  not  only 
has  historic  value  connecting  it  with  modem 
theories  and  methods,  but  much  which  de¬ 
serves  study  on  its  own  account.  This  work 
is  taken  up  in  the  convenient  16mo  volume 
named  above.  In  the  first  120  pages,  M.  Felix 
Cadet,  the  French  Inspector  General  of  Public 
Instruction,  presents  a  brief  history  of  the  Port 
Royal  schools,  of  their  founders,  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  girls  there,  the  consideratiors  which 
led  to  the  closing  of  the  Petites  Ecohs  and  the 
destruction  of  Port  Royal,  •  nding  with  a  eon- 
eral  survey  and  appreciation  of  their  edma- 
tional  theories  and  methods,  and  of  their  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  general  history  of  education. 
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The  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is, 
however,  the  250  pages  of  Extracts  from 
Port  Royal  Writers,  beginning  with  Saint 
Cyran,  Lancelot,  De  Saoy,  Fontaine,  Arnanld, 
Nicole,  and  continuing  down  to  Mere  Agnes, 
Jacqneline  Pascal,  and  Sister  Anne  Engenie. 
These  extracts  set  forth  the  whole  secret  of  the 
Port  Royal  education  and  enable  ns  to  see  at 
a  glance  how  far  it  was  in  advance  of  the 
Jesuit  and  at  what  points  it  approached  the 
more  modern  methods. 

The  Christian  Conquest  of  Asia.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows  D.  D.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York:  |1.50. 

These  are  the  Morse  Lectures  of  1898  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  They 
are  dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Macdonald  of  Calcutta.  The  ground  covered 
by  them  is  indicated  by  the  Chapter  Titles,  as 
for  example,  Christianity  and  Judaism, 
The  Cross  and  the  Crescent  in  Asia,  Ob¬ 
servations  of  Popular  Hinduism,  Christian¬ 
ity  and  Buddhism,  Confucianism  and  the 
Awakening  of  China.  There  is  also  a  gener¬ 
ous  treatment  of  Philosophic  Hinduism,  the 
difficulties  of  the  Hindu  mind  with  Christian¬ 
ity  ;  and  an  excellent  statement  of  America’s 
Responsibility  to  the  Orient.  As  a  whole, 
the  volume  is  a  hand-  book  of  orientalism.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  matter  is  at  once 
popular  and  precise,  scholarly  and  deeply  sin¬ 
cere.  It  is  the  work  of  an  observer  and<a 
thinker,  of  a  student  of  men  and  beliefs  in  the 
East,  and  of  a  genial  traveler  from  the  West 
who  esteems  information,  recognizes  the  true, 
hails  the  good  and  loves  his  country  and  its 
religion  next  to  the  Author  of  our  liberty  and 
the  Saviour  of  our  souls. 

One  feature  of  this  book  sets  it  apart  from 
the  more  formal  and  severe  statements  of  fact 
and  philosophy.  It  is  the  personal  incident 
that  enlivens  and  illustrates  almost  every  page. 
Its  interviews  with  men,  pundits  and  mer¬ 
chants,  farmers  and  fanatical  dervishes,  royal¬ 
ties  of  many  schools  and  plain  people  of  no 
“school,”  of  no  oonscionsly  separate  school, 
are  illuminations  of  the  existing  status  of  the 
Eastern  mind ;  and  they  furnish  the  key  to  the 
great  problem  of  modern  missions.  It  is  the 
peculiar  emphasis  of  individual  expression 
which  impresses  the  reader;  and  the  resolute 
conviction  that  our  religion  is  to  find  a  way  to 
free  these  Orientals  from  bondage.  The 
domination  of  partial  truths  does  not  blind  our 
author  to  the  splendor  of  character  which 
these  fragmentary  and  transient  glimpses  of 
eternal  verities  have  developed  in  the  slow 
evolutions  of  human  life  in  non-Christian 
lands. 

For  a  careful  speaker  like  President  Barrows, 
it  is  much  praise  to  say  that  his  printed  lec¬ 
tures  carry  much  of  the  force  of  personal 
address.  _ 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  latest  addition  to  Appleton’s  Home 
Reading  Books,  edited  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  W.  T.  Harris,  is 
Our  Navy  in  Time  of  War  (1861-1898),  by  Frank¬ 
lin  Matthews.  The  author  begins  with  the 
Monitor,  as  marking  the  end  of  the  old  line 
ship-of-war,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  era 
which  has  had  its  first  real  proof  of  hard 
fighting,  and  what  the  modern  armored  ship 
could  be  relied  on  to  do,  in  the  war  with 
Spain.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  book 
are  devoted  however,  to  the  story  of  the  navy 
in  the  Civil  War.  Two  chapters  of  about  sev¬ 
enty  pages  tell  the  story  of  Dewey  at  Manila 
and  the  navy  at  Santiago.  The  history  is  well 
written  for  home  reading,  and  supplemental 
school  reading  and  will  interest  any  class  of 
readers  whose  hearts  remain  young.  (Apple- 
ton.  75  cents. ) 

A  very  useful  volume  has  just  been  published 


by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  The  Bible 
Among  the  Nations;  A  Study  of  the  Great  Trans¬ 
lations,  by  John  Walter  Beardslee,  Professor  in 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Holland, 
Mich.  The  author’s  point  has  been  to  show 
how  the  Bible  has  penetrated  the  history  of 
the  world  by  this  sketch  of  the  nine  great 
translations,  the  Samaritan,  Septuagint,  Syriac 
(PesohiUa),.  Vulgate,  Gothic,  German,  Eng-^. 
lish,  Hollandish  and  French.  To  these  cer¬ 
tainly  should  have  been  added  the  great  Arabic 
and  Chinese  translations,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
some  two  hundred  languages  into  which  it  has 
been  translated.  (|1. ) 

The  new  work  in  which  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
has  been  engaged  is  the  English  translation 
and  version  of  the  masterpiece  of  the  Persian 
poet,  Saadi  Muslih-nd  din-Saadi  of  Sheraz, 
or  Shaikh  Sa’di  (1176  to  1275),  who  next  to 
Hafiz  holds  the  first  rank  among  Persian  poets. 
Sa’di  was  the  master  of  an  elegant  style  and  a 
fine  moral  tone  distinguishes  much  of  his  work, 
particularly  this  which  has  been  translated  by 
Sir  Edwin,  and  which  is  published  under  this 
title-page:  From  the  Persian,  The  Gulistan, 
Being  the  Rose-Garden  of  Shaikh  Sa'di,  The  First 
Four  Bobs  or  ‘  'Gateways.  ’  ’  Translated  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Author  of 
"The  Light  of  Asia"  etc.  This  work  by  which 
Sa’di  is  best  known  in  Europe,  is  a  collection 
of  beautiful  moral  stories  which  Sir  Edwin  has 
translated  as  they  are  in  the  original,  part  in 
prose  and  part  in  verse,  both  parts  equally 
artistic  and  attractive  in  their  way.  Apart 
from  their  purity,  simplicity  and  great  Orien¬ 
tal  charm,  their  high  moral  and  moralizing 
tone  is  perhaps  their  most  striking  feature. 
Sir  Edwin  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  betook 
himself  to  “good  old  Sa’di  as  a  refuge  from 
bodily  pain,  from  politics  and  from  that 
ocean  of  careless  and  worthless  written  work 
upon  which  fioat  the  scattered  islands  that 
are  fair  and  good  in  current  literature.  ’  ’  He 
tells  enough  of  Sa’di’s  story  in  the  preface  to 
reveal  him  to  ns  as  “The  Horace  and  Marco 
Polo  of  the  Far  East  combined  into  one  rich 
and  gracious  nature.  ”  (Harper.  |1.) 

A  valuable  corrective  to  some  of  the  exag¬ 
gerated  studies  of  pagan  morals  as  compared 
with  Christian  is  furnished  in  Between  Heathen¬ 
ism  and  Christianity,  by  Charles  W.  Super 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-President  of  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  volume  opens  with  a  comparative 
study  of  Seneca  and  Plutarch  as  moralists, 
and  Gra'co  Roman  Life  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  and  gives  a  translation  of  Seneca’s 
De  Providentia  and  Plutarch’s  De  Sera  Numenis 
Vindicta.  These  two  essays,  the  one  on 
Providence,  and  the  other  on  the  Delays 
of  Deity,  show  the  pagan  moralizing  at  its 
very  best,  while  President  Super’s  two  intro¬ 
ductory  papers  give  the  picture  of  real  life  and 
prick  the  illusion  in  which  Seneca  figures  as 
a  saint.  (Revell.  $1.25.) 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company  publish  a 
handy  and  very  useful  little  manual  of  dates. 
Important  Events,  A  Book  of  Dales,  compiled  by 
George  W.  Powers.  It  is  a  book  of  important 
events,  historical,  biographical,  political,  re¬ 
ligious,  literary,  scientific,  and  industrial. 
The  event  and  its  date  come  first  in  the  chrono¬ 
logical  list,  while  a  very  full  index  of  topics, 
events,  titles,  etc.  serves  as  cross  reference  or 
clue  for  finding  the  event  in  its  proper  place. 
The  information  given  is  condensed  by  simple 
abbreviations  in  very  brief  space  so  that  a 
small  book  does  duty  for  a  large  one.  The 
American  part  is  naturally  much  the  fuller, 
though  the  manual  ranges  over  the  whole  field 
and  even  carries  back  its  dates  into  prehistoric 
time.  It  is  arranged  by  countries.  (50  cents. ) 

- From  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company  we  have 

an  interesting  Year  Book  of  Colonial  Times,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  S  Sill  D.  D  Mem¬ 


ber  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  The 
events  follow  each  other  in  chronological  orders 
beginning  with  the  first  establishment  of  the 
postal  service  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
monthly,  January  1,  1673.  The  chronological 
order  breaks  up,  of  course,  the  topical  group¬ 
ing  of  events,  a  loss  which  is  offset  by  the 
broad  and  lively  impression  of  the  history  as 
Aha  record  shifts  from  one  part  of  the  colonies 
to  another.  The  year  book  is  enlivened  with 
literary  quotations  for  each  day  and  event. 

($1.25.) - Dickey  Downey,  The  Autobiography 

of  a  Bird,  is  written  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Sharp  Pat¬ 
terson,  with  a  purpose,  to  check  the  slaughter  of 
birds  for  the  decoration  of  women’s  bonnets. 
The  Hon  John  F.  Lacey  M.  C.  gives  it  a  good 
send  off  in  the  Introduction,  and  the  drawings 
by  Elizabeth  M.  Hallowell  are  an  attractive 
feature.  There  is  plenty  of  pith,  point  and 
brightness  in  the  book.  How  the  giddy  sisters 
with  birds  in  their  bonnets  will  feel  about  it 
remains  to  be  seen.  (American  Baptist  Pub¬ 
lication  Society,  Philadelphia.  75  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

We  are  to  have  shortly  a  posthumous  volume 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  of  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot 
and  Others,  with  a  Preface  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Harraden. 

Forward  for  October,  the  young  people’s 
paper  edited  and  published  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Publication  House,  Philadelphia,  con¬ 
tains  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  good  books 
for  young  readers  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen.  They  are  all  secular,  but  the 
editors  are  engaged  on  a  religious  listAto  be 
published  later. 

The  Chautanquan,  which  has  hitherto  been 
published  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  now  removed 
to  Cleveland,  O.,  where  it  is  to  be  published 
hereafter.  The  October  number  comes  out 
with  a  new  cover,  artistic  in  design,  a  new 
sub-title:  A  Magazine  for  Self-Education,  and 
a  new  editor,  Frank  Chapin  Bray,  formerly 
on  the  Literary  Digest  in  this  city. 

The  death  of  William  H.  Appleton  removes 
the  last  survivor  of  the  brilliant  group  of  early 
American  publishers  who  have  made  this  city 
the  greatest  publishing  centre  in  the  United 
States.  He  had  outlived  his  generation  and 
numbered  among  the  friends  of  his  earlier 
years  Thomas  Moore,  Thackeray,  Halleck  and 
Bryant,  Byron’s  publisher,  Murray,  and  the 
great  group  of  writers  who  gave  Boston  and 
Cambridge  their  fame. 

The  English  critics  have  a  heavy  labor  on 
hand  just  now  in  deciding  what  to  make  of 
David  Harnm.  The  Academy  is  the  most 
painfully  solemn  of  them  all  and  solves  the 
problem  as  a  new  example  of  the  abiding  inter¬ 
est  of  mankind  in  borsefiesh,  though  it  inti¬ 
mates  as  another  possible  solution  that  quite  a 
demand  has  recently  sprung  up  at  the  public 
libraries  for  “David’s  Harem."  The  iS<.  James 
ou  the  contrary  is  fully  convinced  that  what 
sells  the  book  is  ‘  ‘  its  religious  interest.  ’  ’ 

The  Report  of  the  International  Arbitration 
Conference  held  at  Lake  Mohonk  last  June  is 
now  published.  As  the  Conference  was  fully 
reported  in  our  columns  at  the  time  it  remains 
now  only  to  say  that  the  pamphlet  is  made 
with  the  thoroughness  and  taste  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  work  of  Miss  Martha  D.  Adams, 
the  official  reporter  of  these  Conferences.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Capen,  now  the  honored  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board,  is  a  prominent  member  of  this 
Association. 

South  Africa  is  booming  in  literature  just 
now.  Com  Paul’s  People  (Appleton’s),  by 
Mr.  Hillegar,  gives  the  Boer  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Mr.  James  Bryce’s  Impressions  of 
South  Africa  is  probably  the  best  broad  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  subject,  and  is  by  the  author  of 
The  American  Commonwealth.  The  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  subject  comes  out  in  Under  the 
Sjambok,  a  novel  by  George  Hansby  Russell, 
dealing  with  the  race  problem  from  an  English 
point  of  view.  (Dutton).  The  poetry  of  the 
subject  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Kipling  "in  some 
verses  promised  in  McClure’s  Magazine  for 
November.  Mr.  Frank  Vincent’s  Actual  Africa 
presents  the  subject  fromthe  graphic  and  in¬ 
structive  point  of  view  of  the  traveler.  (Ap- 
plrton). 
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HOME  MISSIONS  IN  GERMINT. 

Count  A.  Bemstorff. 

The  waning  centnry  may  jnstly  be  termed 
the  century  of  missions,  because  the  great 
work  of  Foreign  Missions  was  begun  on  a 
larger  scale  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tnry.  But  Home  Missions  also  date  from  this 
centnry  and  this  is  natural,  as  both  spring 
from  the  same  source.  It  is  true  that  the 
writers  on  the  foreign  field,  especially  the 
writers  on  missions,  often  deny  this  name  to 


In  later  years  Wichern  removed  to  Berlin, 
where  he  found  a  warm  friend  and  supporter 
in  King  Frederick  'William  I'V.  of  Prussia. 
Through  the  help  of  this  warm-hearted  Chris¬ 
tian  Sovereign  he  obtained  admission  for  his 
men  to  the  state  prisons,  and  he  Jiimself  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Upper  Consistory. 
This  naturally  secured  to  Home  Mission  work 
the  help  and  assistance  of  the  authorities  in 
church  and  state,  but  many  of  Wicbern’s 
friends  regretted  that  it  left  him  less  free,  and 


into  our  national  ohnrch,  the  different  Synods 
have  chosen  representatives,  who  are  to  devote 
their  interest  to  this  important  work  and  report 
their  experiences  to  the  Synod.  Nevertheless 
the  societies  are  strictly  voluntary — are  in  no 
way  dependent  on  the  Consistories.  Only  the 
pastors  as  such,  who  join  these  societies  are 
individually  subject  to  the  church  authori¬ 
ties,  and  in  exchange  enjoy  the  benefit,  that  the 
years  spent  in  this  work  are  considered  equal  to 
those  spent  in  an  ordinary  pastoral  office. 


Home  Missions.  Dr.  Warneck,  who  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  chief  writer  in  Germany  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  says  that  Home  Missions  had  no  right  to 
call  themselves  so;  the  name  was  only  appro- 
riate  where  a  Christian  community  sent  out 
men  to  such  as  know  not  the  Gospel.  But  this 
view  is  based  on  the  false  theory  that  our  so- 
called  Christian  nations  are  really  composed  of 
Christians.  This  however,  is  a  theory,  not  a 
fact.  It  was  Dr.  Wichem  who  first  openly 
said  this.  When  he  looked  at  our  nation  he 
saw  with  deep  sorrow  that,  for  instance,  for 
our  young  people  confirmation  was  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases  not  the  entry  into  full  church 
membership,  but  license  to  begin  smoking,  or 
admission  to  the  ball-room.  The  revolution 
of  the  year  1898  had  opened  the  eyes  of  every 
one  to  the  real  moral  and  religious  state  of 
the  population,  and  this  anxiety  for  the  ap¬ 
parently  tottering  foundations  of  church  and 
state  was  used  by  Dr.  Wichern  to  summon  the 
living  members  of  the  church  to  work.  It  was 
at  the  Church  Congress  held  at  Wittenberg  in 
September,  1848,  that  Dr.  Wichern  addressed 
himself  with  burning  words  to  the  true  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Germany.  He  tried  to  bpen  their  eyes 
to  the  existing  moral  destitution,  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  religions  indifference,  to  the  actual 
untruth  of  calling  men  Christian  who  were  not 
such,  and  he  appealed  for  help  to  those  who 
had  their  church  and  their  nation  at  heart. 
Therefore  Dr.  Wichern  is  called  the  father  of 
Home  Missions  in  Germany,  and  the  year  1848 
is  considered  its  birth  year.  Therefore  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  as  a  jubilee 
last  year,  in  the  old  city  of  Luther. 


The  societies  are  also  indepen¬ 
dent  from  each  other.  The 
“Central  Committee  for  Home 
Missions’’  in  Berlin  has  no  au¬ 
thority  over  them  either,  but  it 
tries  to  bring  about  a  kind  of 
friendly  relation  between  them 
and  to  give  continually  new 
impulses  to  the  work.  It  is  also 
able  to  publish  statistics  and  it 
holds  a  “Home  Mission  Con¬ 
gress’’  every  two  years  in  differ¬ 
ent  German  cities,  going  from 
East  to  West,  from  North  to 
South  so  as  to  create  interest 
everywhere.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  in  short  lines  like  these 
to  give  a  list  of  all  the  different 
works  connected  with  this  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee.  New  needs 
spring  up  every  day  and  the  eye 
of  love  then  seeks  to  find  reme¬ 
dies.  A  great  new  need,  for 
instance,  is  the  effort  to  provide 
homes  for  respectable  girls  in 
our  large  cities.  Shall  we  class 
our  Sunday-schools  and  Toung 
Men’s  Christian  Associations 
among  this  work?  The  former 
have  made  wonderful  progress 
since  their  first  beginning  in 
1863,  and  the  latter  are  increas¬ 
ing  in  number  and  efficiency. 
Let  us  finally  mention  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  weak  side 
of  the  work.  Dr.  Wichern  evi¬ 


In  an  address  given  at  the  Social  Conference 


DR.  WICHERN 


dently  wished  to  call  all  living 


last  spring  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  work,  think  that  he  might  perhaps  have  accomplished  Christians  to  arms, 'and  his  aim  was  to  quicken 
the  speaker  said  that  many  of  Wichern’s  ideals  more  in  a  perfectly  independent  position.  our  Church,  by  bringing  the  infiuence  of  the 


had  not  been  realized  by  the  existing  Home 
Mission  works  of  Germany.  This  is  certainly 
true  and  we  shall  revert  to  this  point,  but  that 
did  not  change  the  fact  that  the  seed  planted 
at  the  time  by  God’s  chosen  servant  has  be¬ 
come  a  large  tree  in  our  country,  under  the 
branches  of  which  many  have  found  help  and 
improvement.  If  the  spiritual  state  of  Germany 
is  better  now ;  if  we  have  a  number  of  workers 
for  Christ  among  the  laity,  this  is  greatly  due 
to  the  Home  Mission  started  by  Dr.  Wichern. 

The  development  of  Home  Missions  was  such 
that  chiefly  the  destitute  classes  of  society, 
or  such  as  were  in  danger  of  sinking,  were 
cared  for.  Wichern  began  the  work  at  Ham¬ 
burg  in  his  institution,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  “Rough  House’’  (Rauhe  Hnus).  The 
object  was  two- fold.  It  is  a  great  reforma¬ 
tory,  where  boys  and  girls  find  admission  and 
are  there  brought  up  in  family  groups.  Many 
a  child  has  there  been  restored  to  a  moral  life, 
or  kept  from  falling,  by  being  rescued  from  the 
influence  of  bad  parents.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  men  who  took  charge  of  these  chil¬ 
dren,  were  thereby  trained  as  mission  workers. 
Wichern  formed  a  brotherhood  of  men,  who 
gave  their  whole  life  to  mission  work  and 
received  the  necessary  education.  They  are  all 
simple  men ;  taken  from  among  the  people 
and  therefore  especially  fit  to  work  among  the 
people.  As  the  well-known  pastor  Fliedner 
created  the  deaconess’  institution,  where  young 
women  can  place  their  life  entirely  in  the 
Master’s  service,  Wichem  procured  a  similar 
opportunity  for  young  men. 


In  Berlin  another  institution  like  the  Rough 
House  was  organized.  But  they  are  not  the 
only  houses  where  “brethren”  were  trained. 
A  number  of  such  have  arisen  in  various  parts 
of  Germany.  These  “brethren”  are  at  work 
in  the  prisons,  in  our  reformatories,  in  in¬ 
stitutions  for  idiots  and  epileptic  people  and  in 
a  great  many  other  houses  of  benevolence. 
Many  of  them  were  on  our  battle  fields  in  1870 
and  1871  as  “deacons”  among  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Others  are  occupied  in  our  homes 
for  wanderers.  These  houses  form  an  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  Home  Mission  work.  They  offer 
to  young  men  a  bed  for  a  very  cheap  price. 
This  keeps  them  from  bad  places,  where  they 
are  tempted  to  drink.  Morning  and  evening 
they  have  a  chance  of  hearing  God’s  Word  and 
there  is  generally  also  the  possibility  of  finding 
work.  The  ‘  ‘  house  father,  ”  as  he  is  called,  has 
no  easy  position  in  such  a  house.  He  must  be 
strong  and  energetic  in  order  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  going  without  disturbance — often  unruly 
elements  come  to  the  place — but  he  can  also 
become  a  real  friend  of  the  young  men  and 
bring  religions  infiuence  to  bear  on  them. 
Since  City  Missions  have  been  organized  to 
work  in  our  larger  cities,  the  city  missionaries 
have  chiefly  been  taken  from  these  brother¬ 
hoods. 

The  various  Home  Mission  works  in  Germany 
now  almost  everywhere  enjoy  the  full  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  church  authorities.  A  number  of 
pastors  have  placed  themselves  entirely  at  the 
service  of  Home  Mission  Societies,  and  since 
the  introduction  of  a  Synodical  institution 


Gospel  to  those  who  were  not  reached  by  their 
services  and  audiences.  Instead  of  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  (some  pastors,  the  most  of  them 
simple  laymen)  have  been  brought  to  dedicate 
their  whole  life  to  this  work.  This  is  very 
good,  but  after  all  they  are  paid  agents. 
And  instead  of  the  spiritual  influence  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  whole  population, 
special  attention  has  been  paid  to  such  as 
in  any  way  want  moral  help.  Lastly  the 
very  close  connection  with  the  official  Church 
has  perhaps  daunted  a  little  the  free  spirit  of 
evangelistic  influence.  We  are  therefore 
deeply  grateful  that  what  has  been  wanting,  has 
been  added  recently  by  the  movement,  as  it  is 
termed,  for  Christian  fellowship  and  evangeli¬ 
zation.  There  is  hardly  a  religions  conference 
now,  where  the  question  of  evangelizaton  is 
not  treated  either  in  a  friendly  or  a  hostile 
spirit.  But  this  shows  its  influence.  We  have 
now  a  number  of  gifted  evangelists,  pastors  or 
laymen,  who  go  about  preaching  the  simple 
Gosoel  in  worldly  hells,  in  the  open  air,  or 
where  otherwise  opportunity  offers  itself,  and 
besides  these  a  number  of  laymen  help  in  wit¬ 
nessing  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Those  who 
are  won  for  the  Lord  by  this  work  are  then 
gathered  and  organized  into  “Christian  fellow¬ 
ships,”  where  those  meet  who  have  the  desire 
of  joining  other  Christians  for  prayer,  the 
reading  of  God’s  Word  and  the  deepening  of 
spiritual  life.  This  new  movement  is  not 
always  on  quite  so  friendly  terms  with  the 
official  Church;  therefore  many  friends  of 
“Home  Missions”  want  to  distinguish  it  from 
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their  work ;  bat  after  all,  it  is  only  a  new  story  of  the  wreckage  and  blasting  of  a  yonng  Bible  yon  so  kindly  gave  me  since  I  came  here 

branch  on  the  great  tree ;  it  will,  we  trust,  life  by  sin.  O,  how  many  brilliant  prospects  than  ever  in  my  life.  I  must  read  this  Book 

help  to  regenerate  our  people,  and  it  is  a  hope-  have  been  ruthlessly  tom  asunder  and  eternal  for  the  consolation  it  gives  me  in  my  present 
ful  sign,  that  Home  Missions  have  yet  new  and  hopes  rained  by  one  mis-step!  The  other  day  troubles.  I  am  now  fortifying  myself  with 
larger  problems  to  solve  and  work  to  do  in  the  it  was  a  Tale  student  less  than  twenty-five  the  Word  of  Ood,  so  that  my  present  trouble 
new  century.  years  old.  He  comes  from  an  excellent  family,  may  never  overshadow  my  life  again.  ’  ’ 

Berlin.  _ _  Father,  mother  and  several  members  of  his  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  New  England  lad, 

I  innR«  family  are  actively  engaged  in  Christian  work,  twenty  years  of  age,  who  has  been  in  this  city 

He  is  called  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  less  than  two  years.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
Chaplain  J.  J.  Munro.  The  saloon  and  the  races  rained  him.  To  day  boy  has  given  himself  to  God  and  is  at  present 

Soul  saving  in  prisons  began  almost  with  the  he  has  reason  to  thank  God  that  he  ever  came  living  an  earnest  Christian  life :  "I  feel  I  must 

dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  No  other  mission-  to  the  Tombs.  I  have  had  many  conversations  write  yon  a  few  lines  to  let  yon  know  how 

ary  labor  bore  more  heavily  on  the  Saviour’s  _  ,  -  .  _  much  your  kind- 

heart.  His  omniscient  eye  scanned  the  future  ly  ministrations, 

ages.  When  he  saw  the  importance  of  such  /  :•  .  X '  your  kind  words, 

work  he  commended  the  workers  by  saying,  “I  ^  ’•  the  prayer  offered 

was  in  prison  and  ye  came  untome.”  /  i  ■  ,  ™y  behalf. 

What  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  consecrated  men  j .  ■  \  helped  me.  .  .  . 

and  women  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  j  ^  ^  -  \  Then  I  said  I  will 

suffered  imprisonment  for  the  sake  of  the  follow  Jesus  and 

kingdom  of  God !  Men  like  Joseph,  Jeremiah,  ^  have  done  so 

John  the  Baptist  and  Paul  the  Apostle,  who  |f|  r  1  ever  since.  ” 

spent  his  last  days  in  one  of  Nero’s  dungeons  [|||  U  liM  These  cases  are 

in  the  Mamertine  Prison.  Peter,  James,  John,  |  W ^  1-::  ^nES|!!j  Qn||  Hn  |n||  | i|  all  fresh — only  a 

and  no  doubt  all  the  Apostles  had  prison  expe-  iuS  H  Pv  ff  ■  iL  1’  ^111  months  old. 

riences.  Nor  was  the  Lord  Jesus  any  excep-  _  They  answer  the 

tion.  “He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  question  often 

We  have  no  room  in  this  article  to  make  men-  At  present  our 

tion  of  the  imprisoned  saints  of  Pagan  Rome*  Mission  needs  a 

thousand  dollars 

ist  few  months;  I  believe  his  in  order  to  close  the  year  without  a  debt.  Will 
Before  leaving  he  sent  me  a  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  kindly  send 
lows:  “I  want  to  express  to  contributions  to  Mr.  George  E.  Sterry,  Treas- 
e  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  nrer,  79  Pine  street.  City.  The  last  report 
the  Tombs.  I  know  I  shall  will  be  furnished  to  all  who  will  write  to  the 
a  better  and  truer  fellow  for  chaplain.  Anyone  who  would  like  to  aid  a 
of  encouragement.  ’  ’  poor  prisoner  to  get  clothing,  shoes,  or  a  meal 

let  a  professional  man  of  con-  and  a  night’s  lodging  after  his  discharge,  can 
and  refinement.  Strong  drink  find  his  opportunity  by  writing  to  the  Rev.  J. 
a  moral  and  physical  wreck.  J.J^Munro,  Tombs  Prison,  New  York  City. 
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nncleanness.  If  you  shall  so  open  and  bar,  yon 
will  have  fnlfllled  onr  most  ardent  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  earned  the  abiding  gratitude  of 
many  generaticns.  May  the  blessing  of  Qod 


OEORRE  BARKIS  D.I>.,  IX.I). 

Almighty,  and  the  leadership  of  Jesns  Christ, 
and  the'inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with 
yon  always.  Amen.” 

Dr.  Harris  then  accepted  the  charge  in  a  few 
appropriate  words.  His  inangntal  address  upon 
the  Man  of  Letters  in  a  Democracy  was  a 
strong  and  urgent  plea  to  the  man  of  letters  to 
be  active  and  not  passive  in  the  true  democracy 
which  is  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  There  was  no  place  for  the  ascetic  or 
parasite.  There  is  a  true  aristocracy — the  rule 
of  the  best— and  men  of  intellect  belong  to  it. 
Turning  to  the  ideas  of  modern  education,  he 
maintained  that  classical  pursuits  no  longer 
have  absolute  right  of  way.  The  best  works 
of  literature  are  written  in  the  English  lan- 
guage'and'its  study  is  a  necessity  to  every  man 
who  would  be  liberally  educated,  and  who 
wonld  take  his  place  in  an  English  democracy. 

The  President  took  his  seat  amid  an  outburst 
of  hearty  applause.  Each  representative  of 
onr  sister  colleges  was  greeted  with  an  Amherst 
yell  and  to  return  the  compliment  each  arose 
and  bowed.  And  so  a  most  snccessfnl  though 
unpretentious  inauguration  came  to  a  close. 

PKESIDKNT  MERKILI.  AT  COLGATE. 

The  commencement  of  ’99  will  go  down  in 
the  records  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
Golgate's  history.  Not  often  in  the  eighty- 
two  years  has  there  been  occasion  to  install 
a  new  President,  and  the  most  was  made  of  the 
opportunity. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  Sheldon  Opera 
House,  the  trustees,  faculty  and  speakers  occn- 
pying  the  platform.  President  Merrill  was 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  front  row  with 
Dean  Crawshaw  at  his  left  and  at  his  right 
James  B.  Colgate  Esq.  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Mr.  Colgate  was  heartily  ap¬ 
plauded  as  he  appeared,  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  upon  a  commencement  platform. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Edward  Latbrop 
’39,  Vice-President  of  the  Board.  Then  Mr. 


Colgate  handed  over  to  Dr.  Merrill  the  great 
key  which  is  the  symbol  of  bis  authority, 
briefly  recapitulating  the  duties  of  the  office  as 
‘‘to  train  young  men  for  the  responsibilities  of 
I  life ;  to  inspire  them  with  self- 
respect;  to  teach  them  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the 
ages;  to  enthuse  their  minds 
with  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
keeping  of  his  command¬ 
ments;”  and  of  the  aims  of 
the  university,  ‘  ‘  to  emancipate 
the  fettered  soul  and  bring  it 
into  companionship  with  its 
Creator.” 

Prof.  Newton  Loyd  Andrews 
LL.  D.  extended  cordial  wel¬ 
come  on  behalf  of  the  faculty 
in  an  address  of  classic  finish, 
congratulating  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  that  he  stood  in  so  honor¬ 
able  a  line  of  succession, on  the 
type  and  quality  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  whom  be  wonld 
have  to  do,  on  the  hearty  con¬ 
fidence  of  onr  alumni.  “Not 
numerous,  nor  wealthy,  when 
compared  with  the  graduates 
of  some  older  universities, 
they  make  up  a  roll  of  which 
we  are  not  ashamed.  We  are 
proud  of  onr  ministers  and 
missionaries.  From  the  earli¬ 
est  days  they  have  taken  hon¬ 
orable  part  in  the  upbuilding 
moral  and  religious  movements 
of  onr  own  and  distant  lands.  ” 
Dr.  W.  A.  Granger,  ’74,  of 
Mount  Vernon,  spoke  for  the 
alumni,  whose  enthusiasm,  he 
said,  made  it  ea.sy  for  him' to 
speak.  The  alumni  bad  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  new  President  as  a  safe,  sen- 
sil)le,  sympathetic  and  sincere  man,  and  they 
would  give  him  most  cordial  support. 

In  responding  to  these  expressions.  Dr.  Mer¬ 
rill  made  the  point  that  he  was  there,  as  they 
all  were,  first  and  last  for  the  students,  and 
promised  that  he  should  always  do  whatever 
he  could  for  them.  The  students  took  this  up 


MISS  HAZABII  AT  WELLESLEY. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  October  8,  Miss  Caro¬ 
line  Hazard  of  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  was  inau¬ 
gurated  President  of  Wellesley  College. 

College  Hall  was  filled  with  men  and  women 
eminent  in  edncational  circles.  These  guests, 
with  present  and  past  members  of  the  college, 
formed  into  a  long  procession  which  marched 
from  College  Hall  to  the  Houghton  Memorial 
Chapel— dedicated  last  June — where  the  exer¬ 
cises  took  place. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  D.D.  president  of  the  trustees,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  member  of  the  Board,  made  the 
address  of  welcome,  saying:  ‘‘Twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  the  college  education  of 
women  was  distrusted  by  many  and  encouraged 
by  almost  none,  the  founder  of  this  college 
made  his  venture  of  faith.  During  these 
twenty-five  years  the  standard  of  Wellesley 
College  has  steadily  risen  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  faculty  of  women.  .  .  . 

‘‘Of  high,  noble  lineage,  of  thorough  cul¬ 
ture,  of  large  experience  in  affairs ;  of  a  grace 
and  dignity  that  brings  with  it  an  atmosphere 
of  inspiring,  noble  womanhood,  snch  a  woman 
as  this  the  trustees  have  found  and  elected,  and 
the  students  and  faculty  of  the  college  have 
confirmed  the  election  with  their  pledge.  To 
her  we  now  give  hearty  welcome,  and  pledge 
onr  fealty  to  Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  President¬ 
elect  of  Wellesley  College.” 

The  insignia  of  office,  a  copy  of  the  charter 
and  the  college  keys,  were  then  presented  to 
Miss  Hazard  by  Mrs.  Durant,  the  surviving 
founder  of  the  college,  who  made  eloquent 
mention  of  the  spirit  ‘‘non  ministrari,  ted 
ministrare,”  in  which  Wellesley  was  founded. 

Miss  Hazard’s  inaugural  address  was  earnest, 
strong,  and  finished  in  expression,  embodying 
the  highest  ideals  of  womanhood.  Conclud¬ 
ing,  she  gave  her  reasons  for  accepting  the 
position  to  which  she  was  called,  in  words  of 
noble  simplicity:  ‘‘It  is  because  I  believe  with 
all  my  heart  in  the  holiness  of  life,  that  I 
stand  here  to-day. 

‘‘I  believe  that  women  have  an  increasingly 
important  part  to  play  in  that  life.  With  en¬ 
larged  opportunities  come  increased  responsi- 
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with  great  applause.  Gracefully  recognizing  bilities— responsibilities  as  yet  unadjusted  to 
that  the  compliments  paid  him  represented  unaccustomed  shoulders.  It  is  to  cast  my 
what  he  would  like  to  be,  he  said  earnestly,  mite  into  the  treasury  of  the  world’s  experi- 
‘‘All  that  I  am  and  may  become  I  place  at  the  ence  that  I  come.  Wellesley  has  always  stood 
service  of  the  university.  ”  President  Merrill’s  for  the  high  and  ideal  things  of  life.  It  is 
inaugural  was  received  with  closed  attention,  because  I  believe  in  divine  life  among  men,  in 
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interesting  college  news  this  week  than  we  can 
nse  that  we  are  obliged  to  carry  some  over,  and 
so  although  we  give  a  cut  of  Or.  Faonce  we  hold 
the  account  of  his  inaugural  until  next  week. 


WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

the  direct  and  personal  connection  of  each  soul 
with  its  Maker,  that  I  dare  to  take  up  the 
great  work  you  are  committing  to  my  care.  ’  ’ 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  then 
made  an  address  of  welcome,  in  which,  after 
alluding  to  the  differences  necessarily  always 
existing  between  a  man’s  and  a  woman’s  col¬ 
lege,  he  gave  an  admirable  final  word  to  the 
new  President:  “I  bid  you  be  of  good  courage. 
Patient  labor,  good  judgment  and  steady  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  your  high  office  will  in  due  season 
yield  much  fruit.  ” 

The  closing  address  was  given  by  President 
Angell  of  Michigan  University,  who  com¬ 
mented  warmly  on  the  interest  which  every 
college  throughout  the  land  took  in  the  day’s 
proceedings  at  Wellesley.  He  also  spoke  of 
the  cordial,  close  relations  existing  between 
Michigan  University  and  Wellesley,  ever  since 
the  organization  of  the  latter. 

After  luncheon  in  College  Hall,  Mr.  Horace 
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E.  Scudder  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  [brief 
effective  speeches  were  made  by  President 
Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr,  PresidenfgHadley 
Yale,  the  Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hallowell  of  England, 


President  Slo¬ 
cum  of  Colo¬ 
rado  College, 

President  Carter  of  Williams,  Professor  Palmer 
of  Harvard. 

Thirty-one  colleges  and  universities  were 
represented  by  their  presidents,  deans,  or  pro¬ 
fessors. 

DR.  McPherson  at  eawrenceville. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  that  many  of  the 
colleges  have  experienced  in  securing 
new  presidents,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Lawrenceville  has  succeeded  in  secur¬ 
ing  in  so  short  a  time  such  an  emi¬ 
nently  worthy  man  as  Dr.  Simon  John 
McPherson  of  Chicago.  Dr.  McPher¬ 
son’s  fitness  for  educational  work  has 
long  been  marked,  his  connection 
with  the  ethical  and  educational  move¬ 
ments  in  Chicago  having  been  as  im¬ 
portant  as  those  along  religious  lines. 

Dr.  McPherson  was  born 
in  New  York  state  in 
1850,  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College  and 
Theological  Seminary. 

He  afterwards  spent 
two  years  studying  in 
Germany  and  at  Athens 
and  traveling  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  Dr.  McCosh  re¬ 
marked  that  Simon  J. 
McPherson  was  his 
favorite  pupil.  After 
a  pastorate  of  three 
years  at  East  Orange  he 
was  called  to  Chicago, 
where  he  has  labored 
for  seventeen  years  in 
the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  becoming  in 
that  period  the  denominational 
leader  in  the  city. 

Dr. McPherson  was  Princeton’s 
second  choice  for  President  in 
1888  and  last  year  was  mentioned 
as  the  successor  of  Dr.  John 
Hall  of  New  York.  At  the  time 
he  was  considering  the  Law¬ 
renceville  call  he  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  each  of  two 
American  colleges  and  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  each  of  two  Theological 
Seminaries. 

Dr.  McPherson  has  been  col¬ 
lege  preacher  at  several  of  the 
Eastern  universities,  notably 
Harvard  and  Cornell.  Princeton 
elected  him  a  trustee  several  years  ago,  and 
at  the  sesquicentennial  gave  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Brown  University.  .We  have  [so  much  more 


THE  STUDENT  MISSIONARY  CAMPAION. 

It  began  some  years  ago  when,  in  a  restricted 
circle  about  some  university  or  seminary  as  a 
centre.  Student  Volunteers  first  went  out  to 
give  addresses  in  the  interests  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  From  small  beginnings  it  has  grown 
to  be  a  work  of  national  scope.  In  May 
the  campaign  was  indorsed  by  our  General 
Assembly.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  in¬ 
dividual  reports  from  the  workers  daring  the 
past  summer: 

Our  31  workers  have  entered  18  states,  giving 
841  missionary  addresses  in  422  churches ;  561 
conferences  were  held  with  Women’s  Societies, 
Missionary  Committees,  etc.  ;  homes  to  the 
number  of  8,763  were  visited;  1,011  books  sold 
and  858  magazine  subscriptions  taken;  221  cam¬ 
paign  libraries  were  sold. 

Systematic  giving  was  introduced  in  88- 
churches  and  47  Christian  Endeavor  Societies; 
Of  the  churches  ted  to  subscribe,  had  hereto¬ 
fore  given  nothing  to  Foreign  Missions. 

In  59  churches  Christian  Endeavor  Missionary 
Committees  were  organized ;  lOOsocieties  decided 
to  hold  Monthly  Missionary  meetings;  52  Study 
Classes  were  started ;  24  Missionary  Societies 
were  organized.  Because  the  campaign  is 
primarily  one  of  education  it  cannot  be  judged 


PRESIDENT  MERRILL 

by  the  dollars  and  cents  pledged  on  the  spot. 

Nothing  can  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  spirit 
and  results  of  the  work  so  well  as  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts  from  reports  and  letters  from  workers. 

Of  some  churches  it  could  be  said:  “These 
people  sacrifice  to  give. ’’  “An  earnest  enthu¬ 
siastic  pastor  here ;  a  man  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.’’  But  of  others:  “No  Missionary 
meeting  or  organization  of  any  kind.’’  “Pas¬ 
tor  is  quite  asleep ;  afraid  to  ask  the  people  for 
anything.’’  Some  results  at  shorter  range: 
“The  visit  of  the  campaign  worker  last  year 
is  bearing  much  fruit ;  the  library  then  put  in 
is  being  largely  read  and  Christian  Endeavor 
Monthly  Missionary  meetings  have  been  kept 
up.’’  “Ladies’  Missionary  Society  of  thirty 
members  will  all  study  ‘  Social  Evils  of  the 
Non-Christian  World.’  ’’ 

Two  things  seem  plain:  that  the  campaign 
meets'a  great  need ;  second,  that  it  promises  to 
meet  it  successfully 
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OUR  JOURNEY  TO  BRAZIL. 

TWO  BBAUTIFUI.  BAYS. 

Alice  R.  Humphrey. 

That  half  day  in  Bahai  harbor  was  our  first 
taste  of  our  own  missions  at  short  range.  Our 
flonrishing  school  in  that  stronghold  of  Brazil¬ 
ian  Romanism,  where  schools  have  never  flonr- 
ished  before,  had  jnst  closed.  The  last  day  of 
school  had  jnst  been  a  memorable  one,  visited 
by  parents  who  sent  their  children  with  fear 
and  trembling,  but  who  came  to  see  the  ending 
with  pride  and  astonishment.  The  secular 
papers  had  commented  nnreqnested  on  the  high 
quality  of  instruction— a  brave  deed  there. 
The  owner  of  a  great  factory  in  a  suburb 


I’KESIUENT  CAMPOS  SAI.LES  OF  KRA/.II. 

had  been  present  and  proposed  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  such  a  school  among  his  employes  if 
“we”  could  provide  such  teachers.  How  we 
all  planned!  How  worth  while  it  seemed  to 
live!  to  plan  schools  for  a  great  state  in  which 
only  sixteen  in  a  hundred  could  read!  even  if 


it  were  only  two  schools,  “ours”  and  the  fac¬ 
tory  man’s. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  had  jnst  returned  from  his 
first  long  journey  in  the  saddle  away,  away 
into  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  found 
material  for  Gospel  teaching  which  filled 
him  with  enthusiasm — the  sturdy  “cow¬ 
boys,  ”  men  clad  in  leather,  of  fine  phy¬ 
sique  and  stamina.  “Rough  Riders” 
were  not  then  renowned,  bat  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  prophetic  eye  saw  his 
men  as  they  might  be  and  longed  to  get 
plenty  of  help  and  be  at  work  to  realize 
the  vision. 

The  religions  history  of  the  state  of 
Bahai  has  been  making  since  that  day 
four  years  ago,  but  with  persecution  for 
seeds.  A  third  school  has  been  planted, 
and  has  grown  up  out  on  the  nearest 
edge  of  “tne  interior”  at  the  cattle 
market,  Feira  St.  Anna,  in  spite  of 
warnings  of  priests  and  Romish  fanatics, 
with  Christine  Chamberlain  as  principal  teach¬ 
er,  beloved  by  the  children  and  admired  by  their 
parents  who  needed  such  goodness,  efSciency  and 
magnetism  as  hers  to  overcome  their  fear  of  a 
Protestant  school.  Now  the  burning  torch  which 
was  beginning  to  lighten  that  dark  spot  has 
been  taken  away  to  the  land  where  there  is  no 
more  night.  Both  Miss  Chamberlain  and  her 
Brazilian  assistant,  Noemi,  have  “died  of 
fever”  is  the  word  of  a  recent  cable,  and  an 
older  daughter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  her 
husband,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Waddell,  are  now  on 
the  sea  on  their  way  down  to  the  stricken 
school  and  home. 

Bahia  must  be  left  if  we  are  to  see  more  of 
Brazil.  Late  in  the  afternoon  come  new 
passengers  for  the  South,  one  coffee  merchant 
from  Boston,  the  others  Brazilian.  We  have 
never  met  people  more  courteous  than  this 
Brazilian  Senator  and  his  wife,  but  their 
manners  are  very  conservative  compared  with 
their  countrymen,  who  are  now  taking  leave 
of  each  other  after  a  champagne  party  given 
down  in  the  dining  saloon  by  those  about 
to  sail.  The  men  literally  embrace  each 


other,  in  true  Brazilian  style,  patting  each 
other’s  shoulder-blades,  and  the  kissing  is  on 
both  cheeks.  A  criticism  I  once  heard  there  of 
an  average  gentleman  of  the  United  States 


BOUAFCGO,  SUBI'RB  OP  RIO 

was,  ‘  ‘  He  had  no  manners  whatever.  Why  he 
did  not  even  know  enough  to  shake  hands.  ’  ’ 
So  from  now  on  we  must  have  our  hands  ready, 
and  soon  learn  bona  dia,  good- day,  to  say  to 
every  one  we  really  meet. 

A  little  over  two  days  and  we  are  enter¬ 
ing  the  famous  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Deeply  serrated  mountains  form  the  coast, 
with  varying  altitudes  from  one  to  four  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  and  the  city  of  four  hundred 
thousand  people  is  so  crowded  by  these  pre¬ 
cipitous  heights  that  it  must  wind  its  way 
up  several  valleys  and  over  the  lesser  hills 
with  at  least  two  cog  wheel  railroads  to  the 
upper  levels.  The  harbor,  twenty  miles  by 
twelve  is  nearly  land-locked. 

We  have  come  a  little  early  in  the  season  to 
stay  in  Rio  after  dark,  on  account  of  “the 
fever,”  so  we  will  keep  on  the  safe  side  and 
see  it  between  sunrise  and  sunset  and  spend 
our  nights  in  Petropolis.  We  have  proved  dur¬ 
ing  our  first  day  ashore  that  the  narrow  streets 
are  lined  with  really  interesting  stoies  contain¬ 
ing  goods  quite  beautiful,  but  very  expensive. 
We  see  French  clothes  and  fine  diamonds, 
brilliant  birds,  stuffed,  and  feather  flowers,  a 
large  music  store  with  its  own  and  foreign 
publications,  and  there  we  catch  the  first  strains 
of  the  Brazilian  Tango,  the  dance  of  Spanish 
rhythm  which  we  find  fascinating.  We  visit 
the  large  and  picturesque  library  building  full 
of  volumes  which  apparently  no  one  reads.  We 
go  to  see  the  National  Art  Gallery  and  find  a 
few  good  pictures  of  local  feeling  or  history, 
but  otherwise  the  work  of  artists  who  hav 
studied  in  Paris.  We  have  climbed  one  preci¬ 
pice  of  five  hundred  feet  by  the  “Plano  in- 
clinado,  ”  looked  down  over  the  brilliant  city 
flecked  with  palms,  and  followed  the  substan¬ 
tial  aqueduct,  “built  by  the  Jesuits”  long  ago, 
which  brings  water  into  town  over  arches  at 
first  low  but  rising  about  a  hundred  feet  across 
one  valley.  The  masonry  is  stuccoed,  moss- 
grown,  7ern-draped;  the  water  pure  and  re¬ 
freshing.  Yon  ascend  to  the  top  of  Corcovado, 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  high,  by  another  cog¬ 
wheel  railroad,  and  find  a  little  shelter-house 
at  the  peak  from  which  you  see  the  wonderful 
view  of  city,  bay,  other  mountains  and  ocean 
bathed  in  light ;  then  hurry  down  to  get  the 
‘  ‘  barca,  ’  ’  the  large  fine  ferry  boat  which  takes 
you  twelve  miles  across  the  bay  on  your  way  to 
Petropolis.  It  leaves  at  4  in  the  afternoon. 
How  you  love  that  sail  in  the  soft  air  across 
that  beautiful  bay!  You  look  forward  to  the 
great  Organ  Mountains  up  which  yon  will  soon 
be  climbing,  and  wonder  what  harmonies  came 
from  those  giant  fluted  pipes  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together.  You  have  good  company, 
English,  German  and  American  in  addition  to 
the  Brazilian.  Too  soon  yon  are  in  the  train 
which  speeds  along  the  few  level  miles,  then 
dismembers  and  climbs  that  heavy  grade  in 
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Bections.  Yon  will  never  forget  the  outlook 
from  these  windows  and  wonder  if  so  mnch 
beanty  has  existed  all  these  years  known  to  so 
few. 

Four  thousand  feet  up  and  back  from  all 
sight  of  the  harbor  yon  reach  Petropolis,  built 
first  as  the  summer  residence  of  the  Emperor, 
Dom  Pedro,  and  named  for  himself.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  town,  inhabited  principally  by  foreign  lega¬ 
tions,  for  it  is  the  diplomatic  centre.  The 


AVENUE  IS  BOTASICAL  GARDEN  IN  RIO 


British  Minister,  the  American,  the  Swedish, 
the  Belgian,  the  German,  the  Argentine  with 
their  suites  are  soon  recognizable.  You  go  to 
call  on  your  American  Minister,  find  it  is  an 
afternoon  “at  home,’’  and  imagine  you  know 
what  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  like,  for 
all  the  other  kinds  of  foreigners  are  there. 

Yon  have  found  yourself  really  very  com¬ 
fortable  at  your  hotel,  save  that  the  beds  and 
pillows  are  just  a  little  hard.  In  its  garden 
great  bushes  of  the  camelia  are  covered  with 
waxen  blossoms  and  the  poinsettia  blazes  be¬ 
side  a  hedge  of  heliotrope.  Through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  every  street  runs  the  mountain  stream  in 
a  stone-curbed  channel,  spanned  by  Indian-red 
bridges  at  the  street  crossings.  The  town 
follows  the  narrow  valleys  between  hills  always 
green. 

For  fifty  years  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
had  a  missionary  in  Rio  working  in  Portu¬ 
guese.  Once  in  a  while  he  has  taken  time  to  go 
to  Petropolis  for  an  American  service.  Oc¬ 
casionally  also  the  chaplain  of  the  Church  of 
England  goes  up  from  Rio  for  a  service  for  his 
countrymen.  The  only  Protestants  really  living 
there  and  at  work,  besides  the  German  Lutheran 
in  their  own  colony,  are  those  sent  by  the 
Methodist  Church  South.  They  have  begun 
with  the  school  building  instead  of  the  church, 
and  in  a  town  which  houses  well  its  Ministers 


of  nations,  have  honored  their  work  by  buying 
a  beautiful  building  in  beautiful  grounds  for  a 
school  which  rivals  the  great  school  of  the 
nuns  in  the  old  imperial  palace.  Pupils  must 
choose  between  the  two  if  they  go  to  school 
at  all.  This  seems  one  strategic  point.  You 
do  smile  when  you  become  conscious  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  these  teachers  have  in  pre¬ 
paring  text-books  and  explaining  general  lit¬ 
erature,  for  the  North  Star  is  not  visible — the 
Southern  Cross  has  taken  its  work.  December, 
January  aud  February  are  the  hottest  months; 
Christmas  will  probably  be  scorching;  the  sun 
shines  in  at  the  north  windows  and  the  farther 
south  you  go  the  colder  it  grows ;  for  you  are 
south  of  the  equator.  And  now-  yon  say, 

‘  ‘  Have  Australia  and  South  Africa  and  South 
America  had  to  read  all  our  best  literature  all 
these  years  with  a  commentary  to  make  it 
intelligible?’’ 

When  we  go  down  to  Rio  next  it  shall  be  to 
see  the  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  two  hundred  members  and  a  native 
pastor.  Our  last  foreign  missionary  there,  Mr. 
Rodgers,  has  just  become  our  first  in  the 
Philippines.  The  man  who  will  take  his  place 
in  showing  us  the  Christian  work  of  the  city 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  Mr.  Myron  Clark,  who  loves  the 
place  and  the  people,  and  will  be  a  much  appre¬ 
ciated  guide.  He  first  takes  us  to  his  new 
building,  centrally  located  for  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  while  he  talks  you 
feel  the  burden  of  hundreds  of  sailors  in  that 
port,  and  hundreds  of  clerks  and  hundreds  of 
sons  and  “neighbors,’’  in  Christ's  language, 
who  have  no  Christian  meeting-place  but  that. 
Y^ou  can  see  he  needs  money,  for  the  building 
is  not  fully  paid  for,  and  there  is  little  for  cur¬ 
rent  expenses.  He  lets  you  know  that  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association’s  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  in  New  York  will  be  glad 
to  receive  what  you  are  not  prepared  to  give 
on  the  spot  for  Rio.  The  foreign  population 
there  is  scarcely  of  a  type  to  munificently  sup¬ 
port  such  an  institution.  The  English  hospital 
fares  better  for  many  are  afraid  of  yellow  fever 
and  provide  for  it.  We  intend  to  leave  when 
it  begins  to  be  warm  in  October,  so  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  that  disease. 


The  Camera  Club. 

Lucile  Wand. 

As  this  Department  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  Amateur  Photography,  all  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  Eklitor  where  possible. 

*  The  October  competition  certainly  shows  a 
variety  of  subjects.  The  first  prize  picture  of 
the  Dewey  Arch  is  remarkably  good  when  the 
conditions  involved  are  considered.  A  314x414 


THE  OEWET  ARCH,  FIRST  PRIZE 

plate  gives  scant  opportunity’for  a  picture  of 
this  kind,  and  those  who  have  seen'the  original 
or  large  pictures  of  the  court  of  honor  and  arch 


will  notice  that  our  picture  does  not  show  the 
entire  subject;  but  the  distances  and  point  of 
view  are  chosen  with  good  judgment,  and  for 
a  hand  camera  worked  in  the  crowd  of  pedes¬ 
trians  and  vehicles  of  every  description  which 


ON  THE  AIXEORENV  RIVER,  SECOND  PRIZE 

literally  swarmed  around  Madison  Square,  a 
steady  hand  and  quick  eye  plajed  an  important 
part. 

Our  one  criticism  is  that  Velox  paper  requires 
absolutely  fresh  solutions  for  developing  to 


a 


ON  THE  HOUSE-TOP 

give  a  “clean’’  picture  of  the  proper  color. 
Evidently  this  point  was  not  considered  fully 
as  the  picture  is  slightly  thick. 

The  second  prize.  On  the  Alleghany  River, 
by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Clawson,  Corydon,  Pa.,  is  a 
pretty  bit  of  nature,  with  a  good  point  of 
view.  This  picture  as  well  as  the  other  two 
submitted  by  Mrs.  Clawson  are  somewhat  over 
toned,  and  were  not  evenly  trimmed.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  trimming  and 
mounting  are  features  which  enter  into  our 
competition. 

The  views  of  the  Alleghany  not  shown  here 
are  very  good,  and  show  a  most  picturesque 
country.  River  scenes  are  not  the  easiest  to 
handle,  owing  often  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
a  good  point  of  view,  but  almost  all  pictures 
are  improved  by  the  contrast  afi'orded  by  water 
with  woods  and  sky. 

The  contribution  of  Miss  Margaret  Boryght  is 
an  example  of  clever  work  in  child  study.  The 
positions  of  the  mother  and  child  are  ex¬ 
pressive  and  natural. 

The  one  fault  is  the  lack  of  surrounding  and 
background.  The  root  of  a  city  house  (evi¬ 
dently)  affords  a  limited  variety  of  natural 
artistic  effects,  and  the  unnatural  ones  are 
decidedly  best  left  alone.  An  active  young¬ 
ster  is  not  the  easiest  subject  an  amateur  can 
select,  unless  snapped  in  a  trifle  less  time  than 
most  instantaneous  shutters  are  equal  to,  and 
this  of  course  requires  more  light  than  is  to 
be  obtained  in  an  interior. 
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“Lizy,  *’  by  Miss  Susan  A.  Rice  of  Falls 
Church,  Va. ,  is  a  capital  subject,  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  heroine  being  strictly  in  keeping. 
It  requires  little  imagination  to  see  that 
“Lizy”  is  from  the  F.  F.  V.  state,  although 
perhaps  not  one  of  them.  The  exposure  is 
taken  too  much  into  the  light  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  light  at  the  back  or  nearly  overhead. 

The  picture  it  would  seem  has  been  under¬ 
exposed,  and  should  have  been  developed  with 
a  strong  bath.  The  picture  is  also  tipped,  a 
fault  which  might  have  been  overcome  by 
trimming. 

HOME  DEPAMENT. 

THE  SOLUIER  GUARD. 

Ten  little  tin  soldiers  lay  all  In  a  row. 

Stretched  out  on  the  nursery  floor, 

.Tust  where  they  could  see  with  their  sharp  little  eyes 
Throueh  the  crack  that  was  under  the  door. 

Their  captain  had  left  them  all  therefor  the  night. 
And  said  as  he  crept  into  bed, 

“  If  anyone  tries  to  come  into  the  room. 

You  must  Are  and  shoot  him  stone  dead.  ” 

The  hours  went  by,  and  the  ten  little  guns 
Were  aimed  at  the  crack  near  the  floor. 

When  all  of  a  sudden  the  crack  stretched  and  grew; 
And  somebody  opened  the  door. 

Bang  !  bang  !  went  the  guns— the  soldiers  all  fired, 

But  nobody  seemed  to  be  dead ; 

Instead  they  all  heard  a  soft  kiss  in  the  dark, 

“tJood  night,  dear,”  a  loving  vo.ce  said. 

Then  all  the  ten  soldiers  shook  badly  with  fright. 

And  whispered  low  one  toanother; 

“  How  lucky  it  was  that  our  guns  were  so  smail ! 

What  if  we  had  killed  Tommy’s  mother?” 

—  Youlhx'  Co/)i/<n/iiV))). 

“A  CI'LTIVATEIt  HEkRT!” 

Two  girls  were  talking  one  day.  They  were 
young  and  eager  and  ambitions,  and  their  talk 
was  of  people  who  had  “succeeded.  ” 

Finally,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  : 

“Oh,  is  there  anything  in  the  world  finer 
than  a  cultivated  brain?” 

Her  friend  was  silent  a  moment ;  then  she 
answered  slowly, 

“Yes,  one  thing — a  cultivated  heart!” 

It  was  an  echo  of  the  old  word,  “Keep  thy 
heart  with  all  diligence ;  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life.” — Forward. 


THREE  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

“Yes,  I  believe  I’ll  take  ’em,”  soliloquized 
Mrs.  Busk,  as  she  rubbed  the  clothes  up  and 
down  on  the  wash-board,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  give  them  a  souse  in  the  suds.  “It 
will  cost  me  all  of  a  dollar  and  a  half,  but 
I’ll  take  ’em!” 

A  great  agitation  in  the  wash  boiler  inter¬ 
rupted  Mrs.  Busk,  and  the  way  she  lifted  off 
the  cover  and  punched  the  refractory  clothes 
lent  vigor  to  her  further  utterance : 

“Some  folks  will  talk  about  it,  but  I  earn  my 
own  money  and  earn  it  bard,  too,  an’  if  I 
choose  to  take  my  children  to  the  Fair  I’ll  do 
it.  They  have  been  so  good  all  summer  to 
fetch  and  carry  the  clothes,  and  Jennie  has 
been  so  helpful  about  the  house  that  they 
erve  to  go,  and  they  ought  to  see  the  show 
just  as  much  as  other  folk’s  children.  If  I’m 
a  mind  to  take  an  extra  washing  and  do  it  at 
night  to  earn  that  dollar  and  a  half,  it  isn’t 
anybody’s  business.  I’ll  take  ’em.” 

Mrs.  Busk’s  husband  had  left  her  and  upon 
her  none  too  broad  shoulders  bad  fallen  the 
burden  of  bread-winning  for  four  children. 
It  had  been  a  hard  struggle,  but  she  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  wonderfully  well.  Some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  had  seen  her  courage  and  industry 
had  helped  her  in  little  ways. 

There  was  a  flash  of  joy  on  the  children’s 
faces  when  they  came  in  from  school  and  the 
mother  made  the  announcement  that  she  would 
take  them  to  the  Fair.  What  a  treat  the  ride 


to  the  grounds  on  the  steam  cars  would  be  to 
the  little  flock ! 


“Well  if  that  doesn’t  beat  all!”  said  Mrs. 
Henry  to  her  neighbor,  as  they  met  on  the 
Fair  grounds.  “There’s  Mrs.  Busk  and  her 
four  children  looking  at  the  poultry  exhibit — 
must  have  plenty  of  money.  I  don’t  think 
you  and  I  need  to  trouble  ourselves  about  try¬ 
ing  to  help  her  any  more.  Poor  people  are  so 
improvident.  She  won’t  get  out  of  this  place 
without  its  costing  her  every  bit  of  two 
dollars.  ” 

Mrs.  Henry  and  her  neighbor  called  their 
children  to  look  at  the  curious  markings  of 
some  Guinea  fowls.  It  was  an  education  for 
children— this  autumn  exhibit  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair.  They  made  a  point  of  taking  their 
boys  and  girls  and  showing  them  everything 
worth  seeing,  but  then  their  husbands  had 
not  left  them,  and  they  did  not  have  to  do  wash¬ 
ing  for  a  living. 

“What  do  yon  think?”  was  Mrs.  Henry’s 
salutation  to  her  friends  and  neighbors  when 
she  met  them,  “Mrs.  Busk  is  herewith  all  her 
children.  She  must  have  money  to  spare.  I’m 
through  troubling  myself  about  them.  One 
way  and  another  I  have  done  considerable  to 
help  them  along.  ” 

But  she  was  hungry  and  the  children  were 
hungry  and  she  went  into  one  of  the  tents  on 
the  grounds  and  ordered  a  dinner  of  the  best 
food  that  had  been  provided.  Mrs.  Busk  and 
her  children  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  building  and  ate  a  luncheon  of  crack¬ 
ers  out  of  a  paper  bag. 

“I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  Mrs. 
Henry,”  thought  the  mother,  as  she  divided 
the  crackers  among  the  children.  “She  passed 
me  by  without  speaking  to  me  and  acted  as  if 
she  didn’t  see  me.  ” 

“I  saw  Mrs.  Busk  at  the  Fair  grounds  to¬ 
day  with  all  her  children,  and  I  was  so  glad 
she  could  take  them,”  said  Deacon  Brown,  as 
he  sat  down  to  the  supper  table. 

‘  ‘  Mrs.  Henry  was  very  much  upset  over  Mrs. 
Busk’s  spending  her  hard  earned  money  that 
way.  She  said  she  guessed  her  children  could 
live  if  they  didn’t  see  the  Fair,”  replied  his 
wife. 

“Why  shouldn’t  Mrs.  Busk’s  children  have 
such  a  pleasure  as  well  as  Mrs  Henry’s,  I 
should  like  to  kuow?  Because  their  father  is 
a  scamp  and  ran  away  and  left  them  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  be  deprived  of  pleasures. 
Doesn’t  their  mother  honestly  earn  every  cent 
she  gets  and  hasn’t  she  a  right  to  spend  it  in 
that  way?” 

“She  will  have  to  work  harder  to  make  up 
for  it,”  replied  the  deacon’s  wife. 

‘  ‘  Got  a  roll  of  butter  to  spare  to-night,  wife, 
and  a  couple  of  dozen  of  eggs?  Guess  we  bet¬ 
ter  lend  a  hand  and  help  her  out  of  the  extra 
time  at  the  wash  tub.” 

That  Wednesday  night  the  deacon  was  late 
for  meeting.  He  had  never  missed  a  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  meeting,  although  he  lived  two 
miles  from  church,  and  he  always  came  on 
ahead  of  time.  The  faithful  few  who  came 
together  to  pray  for  the  unfaithful  many  began 
to  be  anxious  for  fear  something  serious  had 
happened  to  the  deacon.  They  never  knew 
why  he  was  late  that  night  and  he  never  told. 
He  had  simply  been  a  little  hindered  putting 
up  a  load  of  apples  and  potatoes  and  other 
farm  products  to  leave  at  Mrs.  Busk’s  on  his 
way. 

HE  SPOKE  AS  A  BROTHER. 

A  certain  curate  was  of  a  painfully  nervous 
temperament,  and  in  consequence  was  con¬ 
stantly  making  awkward  remarks — intended  as 
compliments — to  the  bishop  and  others.  Hav¬ 
ing  distinguished  himself  in  an  unusual  degree 
during  a  gathering  of  clergy  at  an  afternoon 


tea  at  the  bishop’s  palace,  he  was  taken  to 
task  for  his  failings  by  a  senior  curate,  who 
was  one  of  his  companions  on  the  way  home. 

“Look  here,  Bruce,”  said  the  senior,  de¬ 
cidedly,  “you  are  a  donkey.  Why  cannot  yon 
keep  quiet  instead  of  making  your  asinine 
remarks?  I  am  speaking  to  yon  now  as  a 
brother — ’  ’ 

Loud  laughter  interrupted  him  at  this  point, 
and  for  a  moment  he  wondered  why. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


A  SONG  FOR  AUTUMN. 

Helen  Gray  Cone. 

SinK  good-by  to  all  the  flowers  for  the  happy  summer 
hours 

When  the  leaves  are  hrown  and  red  upon  the  tree ; 

’Tis  the  autumn  song  of  sorrow,  for  the  winter’s  here  to¬ 
morrow. 

And  the  swallow’s  left  Ihe  lea, 

For  the  dew  is  on  the  meadow,  and  the  morning ’s  gray, 
sing  hey  I 

And  It’s  hey  for  a  windy  October  day  I 

And  the  poplar-houghs  droop  gold,  as  a  story  slowly  toM, 
And  the  maple  rustles  crimson  in  the  sun ; 

And  the  silver  willows  shiver  in  the  hreeze  that’s  on  the 
river. 

And  the  happy  summer’s  done  ! 

For  the  rain  has  swept  the  meadow,  and  the  morning 
gray,  sing  hey ! 

And  It’s  hey  for  a  windy  October  day  I 

—St.  NicholM. 

THE  BEEATED  DANDEE10N,  DAISY  AND 
BUTTEBCirP. 

Nature  has  her  freaks.  While  walking  through 
the  meadows  a  few  days  after  the  hard  frost,  we 
found  two  golden  dandelions,  a  little  farther 
on  one  white  daisy,  and  near  the  pastnre  fence 
a  lone  buttercup  raised  its  head.  All  these 
flowers  were  out  of  season,  and  very  precious 
as  trophies  of  a  walk  in  October. 

“Weeds,”  says  John  Burroughs,  “make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities,  ’  ’  and  surely  these 
had  embraced  some  nnlooked  for  opportunities. 
The  little  girl  who  espied  them  first  thought 
they  might  have  been  a  committee  of  investi¬ 
gation  lifting  up  their  pretty  heads  to  see  what 
goes  on  in  the  world  after  their  day  of  glorify¬ 
ing  it  is  over. 

The  blue  gentians  now  have  the  right  of  way 
in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadside.  After  the 
other  flowers  go  they  come  with  their  sweet 
faces  to  greet  ns.  Was  there  ever  such  a  beau¬ 
tiful  shade  of  blue  anywhere  as  that  which 
gowns  these  lovely  late-comers?  and  how 
dainty  and  graceful  the  fringe  about  them  I 
But  they  are  very  shy  and  chary  of  their 
beauty,  closing  up  so  soon  that  one  must  find 
them  in  their  native  fields  to  fully  appreciate 
their  wonderful  coloring. 

The  little  black  crickets  still  hopped  about  in 
the  withered  brown  grass  and  sang  of  the 
passing  of  summer.  A  spider  had  spun  her 
web  on  the  rail  of  the  foot  bridge  that  crosses 
the  dancing  brook  in  the  pastnre.  The  spider 
was  a  large  one,  and  as  it  came  toward  us  wo 
remembered  how  Mr.  Dodgson  had  written  to 
a  little  girl  that,  “When  the  full  face  of  a 
spider  is  seen  under  a  magnifying  glass  it  is 
very  striking.  ’  ’ 

Not  a  note  of  a  bird  did  we  hear  on  that 
walk,  except  the  ’caw,  ’caw,  ’caw  of  the 
crows,  which  sounded  not  unpleasantly  in  our 
ears.  The  crows  stay  with  ns  always  and 
whole  flocks  of  them  come  to  the  door-ways  in 
winter  to  get  the  crumbs  that  are  thrown  out 
for  them.  Then  they  have  their  day  and  our 
hearts  go  out  to  them. 

It  is  very  beautiful  now  to  watch  the  coming 
of  the  morning  and  the  fading  of  the  day  at 
sunset,  but  it  is  only  in  the  hill  country,  where 
the  houses  stand  alone,  and  the  windows  face 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  that  the  lover 
of  nature  can  fully  appreciate  the  varied  shad¬ 
ings  of  the  sky  and  the  wonderful  gleams  of  the 
lights  that  glorify  the  mountain  tops.— S.T.P. 
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A  SUMMERS  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Brace. 

CHAPTER  TTf. 

At  the  close  of  a  particalarly  long  day,  at 
the  St.  Beatenberg  chalet,  Mrs.  Richmond 
hailed  the  arrival  of  the  belated  mail  as  a  wel¬ 
come  relief  to  her  ennui.  Her  yonng  people 
were  taking  a  twilight  stroll  She  hastened  to 
her  room,  lighted  the  two  candles  and  read 
her  letters,  taking  them  by  dates.  Two  were 
from  friends;  one  was  from  Bessie  written  on 
the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  July,  and  it 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  sailing  party 
planned  for  that  evening.  Of  the  other  two 
letters,  one  was  Bessie’s  message  of  warning, 
and  the  other  Mr.  Richmond’s  confirmation  of 
the  warning  in  a  few  almost  incoherent 
sentences.  She  was  aroused  from  her  half 
stunned  condition  by  Maud’s  entrance.  She 
slipped  the  two  fateful  missives  into  her 
pocket ;  she  must  collect  herself  before  deciding 
how  to  act. 

“We  hurried  back  when  we  saw  the  carrier 
pass,’’  said  Maud,  gathering  up  the  three 
letters  on  the  table.  “I  thought  there  would 
have  been  more.  Nothing  from  papa?’’ 

“Yon  are  a  perfect  Oliver  Twist,’’  said  her 
mother  with  a  forced  smile.  “Read  Bessie’s 
letter.  She  speaks  about  Jack  Vernon,  so  it 
seems  he  hasn’t  gone  to  camp  yet,  after  all. 
Evidently  every  one  is  making  a  great  deal  of 
her  there  this  summer.  ’  ’ 

“  What  a  splendid  match  that  would  be  for 
Bess,’’  said  Maud.  “May  I  read  Harry  her 
letter?  He  knows  all  about  the  Vernons.’’ 

“Read  it  by  all  means,  dear.  And  I  believe 
I  will  go  to  bed.  I  think  that  whipped  cream 
has  given  me  a  headache.  Say  good-night  for 
me  to  Harry,  and  sit  among  the  Fraus  and 
Franleins  in  the  salon,  and  come  up  early, 
dear.  Do  consider  foreign  ideas  of  what  is 
eomme  il  faut.  ’  ’ 

“You  do  look  pale,  mamma.  I  will  be  as 
still  as  a  mouse,  and  I’ll  cringe  to  Mrs. 
Grundy.  ’  ’ 

When  once  more  alone,  Mrs.  Richmond 
locked  both  her  doors  and  read  and  re-read  her 
letters.  There  was  no  escaping  their  import, 
and  she  gave  herself  up  to  unreasoning  anger 
against  fate — her  husband  its  embodiment, 
Bessie  its  mouthpiece. 

At  midnight  she  was  still  at  her  writing 
table.  She  had  passed  the  helpless  stage  of 
consternation ;  her  mind  was  alert  to  think  and 
plan  and  plot.  Dawn  found  her  still  dressed. 
Perplexity  and  uncertainty  had  turned  to  re¬ 
solve.  She  rose  and  noiselessly  opened  the 
door  connecting  her  room  with  Maud’s.  The 
early  light  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  sleeping 
girl.  How  fair  she  looked;  how  fit  for  high 
prosperity,  how  unfit  for  any  hardship.  A 
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Thread  Every  Day 
Makes  a  Skein  in  a  Year” 

One  small  disease  germ  carried  by  the 
blood  through  the  system  will  convert  a 
healthy  human  body  to  a  condition  of  in¬ 
validism.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  bed¬ 
ridden.  Take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and 
keep  your  blood  pure  and  life-giving  all 
the  time. 

8or®*~“Three  dreadful  sores  broke  out  on 
my  limb,  which  swelled  so  I  had  to  walk  with 
crutches.  After  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  the 
sores  were  cured.”  Mrs.  Kesia  Westbrook,  Che¬ 
boygan,  Mich. 
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ROVAL 

BAKINCf  POWDER 

Imparts  that  peculiar  lightness,  sweetness, 
and  flavor  noticed  in  the  finest  cake,  short 
cake,  biscuit,  rolls,  crusts,  etc.,  which  ex¬ 
pert  pastry  cooks  declare  is  unobtainable 
by  the  use  of  any  other  leavening  agent 

Made  from  pure,  grape  cream  of  tartar* 
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glass  upon  the  shelf  held  a  blue  gentian  her 
lover  had  picked  for  her ;  his  diamond  sparkled 
on  her  white  hand.  The  worldly  mother’s  love 
for  this  first  born  child  was  the  one  absorbing 
passion  of  her  being.  With  swelling  heart  she 
bent  and  lightly  kissed  the  sleeper,  then  re¬ 
entered  her  room,  closing  the  door,  but  leaving 
it  unfastened.  She  took  the  letters  and  their 
envelopes,  and  with  elaborate  care  tore  them 
into  atoms ;  then  opened  the  window  and  tossed 
them  out  for  the  breeze  to  scatter. 

What  a  scene  met  her  sleepless  eyes !  The 
lesser  stars  had  paled  before  the  coming  day, 
but  like  a  great  jewel  the  morning  star  hung 
over  the  Jungfrau,  that  high  against  the  trans¬ 
parent  sky  lifted  her  brow  of  snow,  blushing 
faintly  at  the  dawn’s  early  kiss.  Her  sister 
mountains,  still  wrapt  in  mysterious  gray, 
waited  the  daily  miracle  of  new  created  light. 
The  valley  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  Interlaken 
was  filled  with  solemn  shadow.  Night  and 
day,  beauty  and  grandeur  were  met  together. 
Can  a  soul  face  to  face  with  nature  at  her  best 
and  noblest  harbor  deliberate  falsehood?  Mrs. 
Richmond  closed  the  window  and  drew  the 
curtain,  shutting  out  the  glory,  shotting  in 
the  lie — disobedient  to  ‘  ‘  the  heavenly  vision.  ’ ' 

Her  next  act  was  to  take  her  traveling 
medicine- case  from  her  trunk  and  place  it, 
opened  and  somewhat  disarranged,  on  the 
stand  by  her  bed.  She  prepared  for  bed,  re¬ 
moving  the  artistic  coiffure  without  which 
even  Maud  was  seldom  allowed  to  see  her; 
putting  out  of  sight  braids  and  puffs  and 
frizzes,  and  putting  on  in  their  place  a  lace 
cap.  With  a  sponge  she  removed  the  artful 
freshness  of  her  complexion ;  then  holding  a 
candle  she  gazed  intently  into  her  little  look¬ 
ing-glass.  “Good  heavens,’’  she  exclaimed 
half  aloud,  “I  look  my  part!  If  ever  there 
was  a  sick  old  hag  I’d  pass  for  her.  I  never 
thought  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  myself, 
even  for  my  child.  ’  ’ 

She  lay  down  and  waited  till  Maud  was  up 
and  dressed.  Then  she  called  her  faintly. 
Maud,  grown  impatient  for  some  stir  in  her 
mother’s  room,  came  eagerly.  At  sight  of  her 
mother  still  in  bed,  of  her  haggard  looks,  the 
burned-out  candles  and  the  medicines,  she 
cried  out  in  terror. 

“Mamma,  you  are  ill!  Why  didn’t  yon  call 
me?  What  can  I  do  for  yon,  mamma!  How 
strange  you  look!’’  She  began  to  cry  and  wring 
her  hands. 


“Keep  yourself  as  calm  as  yon  cau,  child, 
for  my  sake,  ’  ’  Mrs.  Richmond  half  whispered. 
“I  had  pain  in  my  head  and  it  went  to  my 
heart.  After  the  rheumatism  the  doctor  warned 
me  about  my  heart.  I  have  passed  a  terrible 
night,  but  you  could  have  done  nothing  for 
me,  dear;  I  knew  what  medicines  to  use;  yon 
see  I  have  them  here.  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  what  shall  I  do?’’  was  all  Maud  could 
say,  crying  and  trembling. 

‘  ‘  Call  Harry,  ’  ’  said  her  mother  in  a  scarcely 
audible  tone. 

He  came,  and  taking  Mrs.  Richmond’s  cold 
hand  plied  her  with  anxious  questions. 

“It  is  my  heart,’’  she  answered.  “Oh!  my 
children!’’  She  feebly  grasped  a  hand  of  each 
as  they  bent  over  her,  and  closed  her  eyes  as 
in  extreme  weakness. 

‘  ‘  I  must  fetch  a  doctor  at  once,  ’  ’  exclaimed 
Harry. 

“It  is  useless,  Harry.  These  attacks  may 
pass  as  suddenly  as  they  come,  if  not — O,  my 
child!  my  daughter!’’ 

“Dear  Mrs.  Richmond,’’  said  Cunningham 
with  emotion,  “don’t  let  the  thought  of  Maud 
add  so  to  your  distress.  Haven’t  you  trusted 
her  to  me  already?’’ 

“But  how  can  yon  take  care  of  a  girl  in  this 
land  of  strangers?  Oh,  my  child,  my  child!’’ 

‘  ‘  Let  Maud  become  my  wife,  ’  ’  exclaimed’the 
young  man.  “Let  us  be  married  at  your  bed- 


ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  far  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 
that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  funds  are  entrusted  to  honor¬ 
able  hands. 
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■side  to-day,  now,  as  soon  as  I  can  bring  a 
clergyman.  Dearest,  don’t  hesitate;  it  may 
save  yonr  mother’s  life  to  relieve  her  anxiety 
at  once.  ” 

Mrs.  Richmond  closed  her  eyes  upon  the 
triumph  in  them.  “Thank  heaven,  my  son, 
for  giving  you  that  thought,’’  she  whispered, 
clasping  their  hands  together.  “Now  1  can 
meet  calmly  whatever  comes.  The  English 
clergyman  at  the  other  pension  was  to  stay  till 
to-day.  Lose  no  time  in  seeing  him  and  find¬ 
ing  oat  what  is  necessary  here  to  make  the 
marriage  legal.  Go,  and  heaven  bless  yon.’’ 

Cnnningham  harried  away,  feeling  more 
heroic  and  chivalrous,  more  in  earnest, 
and  at  the  same  time  surer  of  his  lucky  star, 
than  ever  in  his  life  before.  He  was  only  just 
in  time  to  waylay  the  clergyman,  as  alpine- 
stock  in  hand  he  was  about  to  descend  the 
mountain.  A  friend  who  was  with  him  agreed 
to  act  as  witness,  and  went  with  Harry  to  the 
minister  of  the  little  church  of  the  hamlet, 
who  furnished  him  with  the  needed  informa¬ 
tion  and  certificate. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day  when  the  hushed 
group  gathered  round  the  bed  of  mortal  illness, 
as  all  supposed.  Maud  was  too  bewildered  and 
grief-stricken  to  do  more  than  half  hear  the 
solemn  service  that  was  making  her  for  better 
for  worse  the  wife  of  Harry  Cunningham. 
The  service  over,  the  clergyman  tamed  his 
ministrations  to  the  sick  woman.  She  re¬ 
sponded  faintly  but  with  edifying  attention  to 
his  few  questions  and  to  his  prayers,  and  then 
lay  still  with  closed  eyes  and  short,  faint 
breathing. 

The  clergyman  was  used  to  all  forms  of  ill¬ 
ness,  but  this  case  puzzled  him. 

Mrs.  Richmond  was  by  this  time  ravenously 
hungry.  But  she  partook  languidly  of  a  mor¬ 
sel  of  dry  toast,  and  a  cup  of  drab,  tepid  tea. 
Maud  gave  her  half  hour  doses  of  powerful 
medicine,  and  she  endured  a  mustard  plaster 
till  her  side  was  blistered.  As  these  rigors  of 
fasting  and  penance  were  accompanied  by  the 
very  reverse  of  repentance,  they  tormented  the 
body  without  affording  any  corresponding 
benefit  to  the  soul. 

“No  matter,’’  she  said  to  herself,  “it  pays. 
Harry  certainly  loves  her,  and  he  will  be  kind 
to  her.  If  he  had  known  she  was  penniless  he 
might  have  given  her  up,  I  think  it  is  in  him. 
He  is  evidently  stingy— but  it  is  a  safe  New 
England  fault.  I  wish  Charles  had  been 
stingy.  Once  married  he  will  always  love 
her;  what  man  could  help  it?  and  our  family 
and  position  will  count  for  more  to  him  than 
even  wealth.  My  darling  is  saved  by  my  sac¬ 
rifices  in  this  deadly  place,  whatever  happens 
to  the  rest  of  ns.  It  would  seem  natural  that 
they  should  stay  abroad  and  that  I  should  stay 
with  them.  I  have  enough  to  keep  Charlie 
and  myself  decently  over  here ;  and  Bessie 
will  have  a  home  with  her  aunt.  Charles, 
poor,  dear  man,  will  meantime  have  a  chance 
to  recover  himself.  I  am  relieving  him  vastly 
by  all  this  good  management.  I  certainly  have 
been  a  good  wife  to  Charles,  and  as  for  my 
children,  I  have  been  their  slave.” 

Later  she  whispered  to  Harry:  “A  cable¬ 
gram  to  Mr.  Richmond ;  it  must  not  shock  him 
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The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
there  Is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  science  has 
been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Care  is  the  only  positive  cure  known  to 
the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional 
disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon 
the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby 
destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the 
patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and 
assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  proprietors 
have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers,  that  they 
offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 


Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  *  CO.  Toledo,  O. 
y  Sold  by  Druggists,  7.ic. 

Hall’s  Famiiy  Piils  are  the  beat 


Makes  Sweet,  White  Bread. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour,  being  made  from  hard  spring  wheat 
and  not  from  soft  winter  wheat,  requires  more  kneading 
than  does  winter  wheat  flour.  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  also 
will  work  much  better  when  thoroughly  dried  out,  by 
keeping  it  a  day  in  some  warm  place.  Well  kneaded  and  well 
dried,  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  makes  most  beautiful,  sweet, 
white  bread. 

I’lLLSBUEY-W  ASUBlTKX  FLOUR  MILLS  CO.,  Ltd.,  MINXE.tPOLIS,  MINN. 

MAKKKS  of  I’lLLSBtKY’S  VITOS. 


too  much — or  our  friends.  Say,  ‘Have  been 
suddenly  ill,  better.  Harry  and  Maud  married 
at  Interlaken’  (people  know  Interlaken),  ‘by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  of  St.  Andrew’s,  London. 
Publish.  ’  I  must  be  moved  to  Interlaken  to¬ 
morrow,  my  son,  this  high  air  oppresses  me.  ’  ’ 
Daring  the  next  two  weeks  the  arrival  of 
mail  time  was  like  a  daily  chill  for  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
mond.  But  if  there  had  been  collusion  between 
her  and  those  at  home,  the  subject  of  her  un¬ 
easiness  could  not  have  been  more  absolutely 
avoided. 

(To  be  continued). 


HOUSEHOLD. 

To  Remove  Grease  Stains. — If  grease  is 
spilled  on  the  kitchen  floor  or  table  cold  water 
at  once  poured  on  it  will  prevent  the  spots 
from  sowing  into  the  wood.  Grease  stains 
can  be  removed  from  matting  by  first  wetting 
them  with  alcohol  and  then  washing  them  with 
suds  made  from  white  castile  soap. 

OocoANUT  Pudding. — One  cocoanut,  one  and 
one-half  pint  milk,  one-half  cup  sugar,  three 
eggs,  one  teaspoonful  vanilla,  one-half  cup 
cooked  Vitos.  Beat  the  eggs,  yolks  and  whites 
together  until  light,  add  the  Vitos,  milk,  sugar, 
vanilla,  grated  cocoanut.  Beat  well.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  thirty  minut’ei.  Serve  cold. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1899. 

NEHEMIAH’S  PRAYER. 

Introductory  Study. 

The  expedition  to  Jerusalem  headed  by  Ezra 
seemed  so  far  most  promising.  The  neighbor¬ 
ing  governors  (including  probably  the  alien 
governor  of  Judea, )  showed  themselves 
disposed  to  farther  whatever  work  Ezra 
was  contemplating.  Suddenly  a  crushing  in¬ 
telligence  came  to  Ezra’s  ears — nothing  less 
than  that  the  returned  Israelites  were  making 
alliances  by  marriage  with  the  heathen  popu¬ 
lation  around  them  (ix.  1-3).  In  a  later  lesson 
(Neh.  xiii.  15-23)  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
consider  the  reasons  why  this  fact  was  espe. 
cially  disastrous  at  the  present  time.  Here 
there  is  only  room  to  notice  the  utter  con¬ 
sternation  with  which  Ezra  received  the  news 
(Ezra  ix.  4),  his  public  prayer  and  confession 
of  guilt  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation  (vss. 
5-15),  the  deep  impression  this  made  upon  the 
people  (x.  1),  and  the  confession  of  trans- 
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gression  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  nobles  (vs 
2),  with  his  proposition  that  all  those  who 
were  gniUy  should  make  a  covenant  to  pnt 
away  their  strange  wives  and  the  children 
they  had  borne  (vss.  3,  4).  A  general  national 
assembly  was  therefore  called,  after  the  chief 
priests  and  Levites  and  heads  of  families  had 
sworn  to  stand  by  Ezra  (vss.  5-8);  and  in 
December,  the  season  of  rain,  as  was  long  re¬ 
membered  (vs.  9),  the  people  came  together, 
made  a  general  confession,  and  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  covenant  (vss.  10-18).  At  the  request 
of  the  multitude  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  matter  (vs.  14),  and  though 
two  men  opposed  this  step  and  were  supported 
by  two  others,  one  a  Levite  (vs.  15),  the  assent 
was  practically  unanimous.  Two  months 
(vss.  16,  17),  were  occupied  in  the  investiga 
tion,  which  Ezra  superintended,  and  it  was 
found  that  many  of  the  priests  were  in  the 
transgression  (vs.  18).  These  offered  a  trespass 
offering  (vs.  19).  A  list  of  the  transgressors 
follows  (vss.  20-48),  and  the  book  closes  with 
the  summing  up,  which  according  to  an 
amended  text  reads,  All  these  had  taken  strange 
wives,  and  some  sent  wives  and  children  away! 
(The  expression  of  surprise  points  to  the  prob¬ 
ability,  which  on  other  grounds  becomes  almost 
a  certainty,  that  the  last  verse  was  written, 
not  by  Ezra,  but  by  the  compiler  of  the  book. ) 

From  this  time,  for  thirteen  years  we  hear 
nothing  of  Ezra.  Whether  he  returned  imme¬ 
diately  to  Babylon,  as  Josephus  says,  and  as 
seems  highly  improbable,  or  whether  some¬ 
thing  occurred  suddenly  to  interrupt  his  work 
and  send  him  into  retirement  until  better 
times,  as  seems  entirely  possible  (compare  Neb. 
i.  3  and  Ezra  iv.  7-23,  which,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  later,  nearer  the  period 
of  our  present  lesson),  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  reform  which  Ezra  had  in  mind  was  not 
that  which  Nehemiah  afterward  undertook,  of 
rebuilding  the  walls  and  repopulating  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  but  that  of  making  thoroughly 
and  universally  operative  the  Mosaic  law  as  he 
had  brought  it  from  Babylon  (vii.  14,  compare 
10).  For  such  a  work  as  this  peace  and  quiet 
were  imperatively  necessary.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  wherever  Ezra  spent  these  thirteen 
years  of  seclusion,  they  were  occupied  with 
those  labors  upon  the  text  of  Scripture, 
whether  of  reproduction,  writing,  or  editing, 
which  history  and  tradition  universally  at¬ 
tribute  to  him.  He  evidently  seized  the  first 
opportunity  wnich  Hehemiah’s  vigorous  and 
able  measures  afforded,  to  emerge  from  his 
seclusion  and  devote  himself  to  the  task  he  had 
laid  upon  himself  (Neh.  viii.  1-8). 


We  have  now  come  to  the  Book  of  Nehe¬ 
miah.  The  student  of  the  English  Bible  will 
not  be  slow  to  perceive  that  the  style  of 
Nehemiah  is  peculiarly  easy  and  graceful, 
with  an  artless  simplicity  entirely  his  own — 
characteristics  which  render  it  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  portions  of  the  book 
which  are  from  his  own  pen  and  those  taken 
from  other  writers,  or  added  by  the  editor. 
The  Hebrew  scholar  will  observe  that  the 
sections  contributed  by  Nehemiah  are  in  the 
purest  and  most  classical  Hebrew,  not  excelled 
in  this  respect  by  any  other  part  of  the  Bible. 


THE  LESSON. 

Nehemiah  i.  1-11. 

Golden  Text. — Prosper,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
servant  this  day. — Neh.  i.  11. 

Verse  1.  Who  Nehemiah,  the  son  of 
Hachaliah,  was,  we  have  no  further  knowledge 
than  is  given  here,  except  (verse  11)  that  he 
held  the  important  and  highly  honorable  office 
of  cup-bearer  to  King  Artaxerxes.  It  isproba 
ble,  since  his  pedigree  is  not  given  (compare 
Ezra  vii.  1-5),  that  it  was  in  no  way  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Probably  before  the  compiling  Of 
the  book,  a  hundred  years  later  than  this,  all 
knowledge  of  it  was  lost.  Chislev  was  the 
ninth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  (the 
third  of  the  civil  year),  corresponding  to  the 
latter  part  of  November  and  the  early  part  of 
December.  The  twentieth  year  was  the  twentieth 
of  King  Artaxerxes  (ii.  1,  445  B.  C. ).  Shushan 
was  Susa,  the  winter  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  (compare  Esther  ii.  8). 

Verse  2.  There  are  indications  of  frequent 
communication  between  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
and  those  of  Babylon  (Zech  vi.  9-15),  and  it 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  state  of  things 
mentioned  in  verse  3  was  comparatively  recent. 
The  Revised  Version  retains  the  word  esca])ed, 
which  with  what  follows  would  appear  to  re¬ 
late  to  those  who  had  escaped  deportation  at 


the  time  of  the  Captivity.  As  it  was  now 
ninety  years  since  the  Return  under  Zernbba- 
bel  (586  B.G. ),  it  is  not  possible  that'any  con¬ 
siderable  number  even  of  that  party  had 
survived.  The  expression  must  therefore  be  a 
general  one,  the  survivors  of  the  Return,  meaning 
those  now  living  in  Palestine,  including, 'of 
course,  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  not 
been  deported. 

Verse  8  It  would  appear  as  if  the  events 
narrated  in  Ezra  iv.  7-23  were  here  referred  to. 
Certainly  that  letter  was  despatched  some  time 
during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  later  time  when  the  events 
could  have  occurred.  If  this  conjecture  is  cor¬ 
rect,  we  may  suppose  that  the  stringent  meas¬ 
ures  taken  by  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  the  mixed 
marriages  had  brought  upon  him  and  the  nation 
the  enmity  of  the  surrounding  peoples,  already 
disaffected  since  the  days  of  Zerubbabel.  In 
the  enthusiasm  which  naturally  was  kindled  by 
that  great  renunciation,  a  movement  to  rebuild 
the  walls  would  have  been  perfectly  natural, 
r-en  though  Ezra  had  no  part  in  it.  We  are 
nowhere  told  that  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  made 
any  attempt  to  rebuild  the  walls,  and  if  they 
had  lain  in  ruins  since  Nebuchadnezzar's  time 
Nehemiah  would  not  have  needed  to  be  told  of 
the  fact,  nor  would  he  have  been  so  much 
overwhelmed  by  the  reminder  (verse  4).  It 
seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  there  had 
recently  been  an  attempt  to  rebuild  the  walls, 
of  which  Nehemiah  had  been  informed,  and 
that  notwithstanding  his  position  near  the 
king,  he  had  not  been  told  of  the  letter  of  Ezra 
iv.  6-16,  nor  of  the  subsequent  edict  of  Arta¬ 
xerxes  (vss.  17-22).  He  now  learns  for  the  first 
time  of  the  cessation  of  the  work  (vs.  23). 

Verse  4.  The  intense  patriotism  and  burn¬ 
ing  religious  zeal  of  Nehemiah  appears  here, 
with  his  quick  and  deep  sympathy  and  his 
whole-hearted  faith  in  the  God  of  heaven. 

Verses  5,  6.  The  prayers  of  Nehemiah, 
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A  Magnificent  Gift  to  the  Churches 

is  what  Professor  B.  C.  Blodgett,  of  Smith  College,  calls 
“  IN  EXCELSIS,”  The  Century  Co.’s  new  hymnal. 

Here  is  a  specimen  tune,  showing  type  and  style. 
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“  The  Best  Hymn-book  Obtainable  ’’ 

is  the  verdict  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  of  the  New  Old  South  Church  of  Boston, 
which  took  a  thousand  copies  immediately  upon  the  issue  of  "  IN  EXCELSIS." 


“  1  beg  to  tell  you  in  this  wholly  unsolicited 
manner  how  greatly  ‘IN  EXCELSIS’  is 
being  enjoyed  by  my  people." — Pastor  Hano¬ 
ver  Street  Cong  I  Church,  Milwaukee. 

“  The  chorus  of  approval  has  not  one  dis¬ 
cordant  note.  " — Pastor  First  Cong  I  Church, 
Munson,  Mass. 


‘‘I  like  everything  about  ‘  IN  EXCELSIS,’ 
outside  and  inside." — Pastor  Second  Pres. 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

“  It  is  enough  to  introduce  a  new  era  in 
congregational  singing." — Secretaiy  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Missionary  Sxiety. 


It  is  being  adopted  by  representative  churches  everywhere.  Send  for  speci¬ 
men  pages  and  particulars.  Beautiful  bindings,  lowest  prices,  easiest  terms. 
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and  no  odor.  It  makes  a  rusty  old  stove  look 
as  good  as  new  in  a  minute.  Put  up  in 
paste,  cake  or  liquid  form. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


wherever  they  ocoor,  whether  ejaculatory  or 
otherwise  (iv.  4,  5,  v.  19,  etc. ),  are  notable 
both  for  artless  simplicity  and  for  implicit 
trust  in  an  immediately  superintending  Provi¬ 
dence.  He  feels  the  sins  of  the  people  in  an 
intensely  personal  way,  Yea,  1  and  rnyfath-r's 
house  have  sinned. 

Verses  7-9.  Nehemiah  was  evidently  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  Mosaic  law.  The  reference  here 
is  to  Deuteronomy  xxx.  1-5. 

Verse  10.  These,  on  whose  behalf  he  was 
praying,  namely,  those  in  whom  the  promise 
of  verse  9  had  been  fulfilled,  those  whq  bad 
been  led  back  to  Jerusalem.  They  had  proved 
their  repentance  by  returning  and  rebuilding 
the  Temple.  The  signal  events  which  led  to 
that  return,  the  downfall  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  rendered  the  expressions  of  this  verse 
entirely  appropriate. 

Verse  11.  It  was  after  a  long  period  of 
prayer  (compare  verse  4  and  Esther  iv.  16) 
that  he  felt  emboldened  even  to  present  his 
petition  to  the  king.  Being  a  man  of  wealth 
and  influence,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  exert 
himself  in  this  matter.  Now  is  meant  to  ex¬ 
plain  this;  being  the  king's  cup  bearer,  his  pres¬ 
ence  with  the  king  in  Susa  is  explained,  and 
also  the  reason  why  he  felt  bound  to  use  the 
opportunity  which  his  position  gave  him,  to 
gain  over  the  king,  if  possible,  to  favor  his 
afflicted  brethren. 

No  better  lesson  in  patriotism  can  be  found 
in  the  Bible  than  this  story  of  Nehemiah.  We 
are  waking  up  to  the  duty  of  teaching  patriot¬ 
ism  to  our  children,  and  the  lessons  of  the  next 
few  Sundays  will  be  the  best  possible  founda¬ 
tion  for  such  teaching. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

LES.SON  XLV. — The  Last  Supper. 

Mark  xiv.  12-26;  John  xiii.  1-30. 

We  have  no  record  of  Wednesday  in  Passion 
Week.  It  was  the  last  quiet  day  of  retirement 
in  Jesus’  life,  and  was  doubtless  spent  in  the 
grateful  seclusion  of  Bethany. 

The  question  whether  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
kept  before  or  after  the  Passover  feast  has 
been  often  discussed,  but  there  seems  on  the 
whole  no  better  explanation  than  Andrews's, 
who  says  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  show  that 
Jesus  kept  the  Passover  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  of  the  Jews.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  John,  writing  later,  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  others  had  written,  intended 
to  correct  them,  and  put  it  on  another  day. 

In  keeping  the  Passover,  the  Jews  came 
together  in  companies  or  households  of  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty,  since  the 
paschal  lamb  could  not  be  divided,  and  must 
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be  wholly  consumed.  Some  one  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  acting  as  their  representative,  went  to 
the  Temple  and  presented  the  lamb,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  feast. 
Peter  and  John  acted  for  the  disciples  in  this 
way.  The  choosing  of  the  place  by  a  sign,  as 
appointed  by  Jesus  (Mark  xiv.  12-16),  rather 
than  by  a  definite  designation,  may  have  been 
to  conceal  the  spot  from  Judas,  lest  he  should 
arrange  with  the  priests  to  break  in  upon 
them  there,  before  the  ceremony  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  could  be  instituted.  The  “good  man 
of  the  house’’  to  whom  the  man  with  the 
pitcher  led,  was  probably  a  disciple,  but  it 
was  usual  through  Passion  Week  for  house¬ 
holders  to  put  a  room  at  the  disposal  of 
strangers  for  the  feast. 

John’s  statement  in  John  xiii.  1-3,  shows  the 
temper  of  mind  with  which  Jesus  approached 
this  feast.  These  chapters  in  John  are  most 
remarkable.  They  are  full  and  running  over 
with  love,  love  solemn,  overwhelming,  sorrow¬ 
ful,  yet  serene.  Every  act  and  word  of  Jesus 
on  this  occasion  shows  how  great  was  his  love 
and  yearning  over  these  disciples  and  those 
whom  they  should  bring  to  him.  Luke  reveals 
to  us  (xxii.  24-27)  in  what  a  different  mood  I 
the  disciples  were.  Even  here  with  the  shadow 
of  the  cross  hanging  over  them,  these  dense, 
blundering  Galileans  wrangled  over  who  should 
be  first!  With  his  infinite  patience  Jesus  gave 
them  his  tender  and  beautiful  object  lesson 
(John  xiii.  1-16).  How  it  must  have  surprised 
and  shamed  them!  Notice  the  significance  of 
John’s  words  in  vs.  3  in  connection  with 
his  taking  upon  himself  this  most  menial 
service. 

Yet  among  this  chosen  band,  and  after  such 
a  manifestation  of  his  love,  there  was  one  who 
could  go  out  to  betray  him  to  his  death.  This 
is  a  forcible  illustration  to  use  in  answer  to 
those  who  refuse  to  enter  into  the  Christian 
service  because  there  are  insincere  and  hypo¬ 
critical  persons  in  the  church.  John’s  account 
would  suggest  to  us  that  only  Peter  and  John 
understood  the  little  undertone  of  conversa¬ 
tion  (vss.  21-30),  and  the  significance  of  the 
“sop’’  dipped  and  given  to  Judas.  John  adds 
significantly,  “It  was  night’’ — time  suitable 
for  such  a  deed  of  darkness.  It  was  most 
probable  that  Judas  went  away  after  the  Pass- 
over  and  before  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  rite,  no  outward  symbol  or  organiza¬ 
tion  to  bind  the  disciples  together.  They 
needed  some  common  bond  to  unite  them  to 
each  other  and  to  their  Master.  The  Passover 
had  done  this  for  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
Lord’s  Supper  with  its  mystical  symbols  of 
broken  bread  and  poured  out  wine  was  to  be 
the  sign  of  his  sacrifice,  the  pledge  of  their 
faithfulness,  the  promise  of  the  feast  with  him 
in  his  kingdom.  The  fact  of  its  institution 
and  continuation  through  all  the  centuries  is 
to-day  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  his  death  and 
resurrection.  What  power  those  few  sentences 
of  his  have  had !  It  is  the  bond  that  has  united 
Christians  of  all  nations.  Wherever  the  Gos¬ 
pel  has  been  preached  this  has  followed  to 
strengthen  faith  and  love.  J 
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The  New  Name. 

Oct.  30.  Abram’s  new  name.  Gen.  17 :  1-8. 

31.  Sarai’s  new  name.  Gen.  17 :  15, 16. 

Nov.  1.  Judah’s  new  name.  Isa.  63:1-13. 

3.  Simon’s  new  name.  John  1 :  40-43. 

3.  The  disciples’  new  name.  Acts  11 :  19^36. 

4.  Mine  own  new  name.  Rev.  3:7-13. 

5.  Topic— A  new  name.  Gen.  33  :  34-39 ;  Rev.  3: 17 
“What’s  in  a  name?’’  When  given  by  parents 

it  voices  love,  hope,  and  sometimes  prophecy. 
What  a  world  this  would  be  if  the  lives  of  chil¬ 
dren  realized  the  dreams  of  parents.  Our 
friends  and  neighbors  have  a  designation  for 
us.  It  is  to  them  the  mental  and  moral  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  way  we  look  and  live.  Does 
it  seem  caricature  instead  of  character?  Get¬ 
ting  angry  about  it  will  only  deepen,  not  re¬ 
move  the  conviction  they  have  of  its  accuracy. 
It  is  waste  of  time,  if  not  even  an  impiety,  to 
pray,  “Oh,  wad  some  power  the  gif  tie  gi’e  us, 
to  see  oursel’s  as  ithers  see  us.’’  Look  and 
listen  and  yon  will  both  see  and  hear.  Desig¬ 
nation  is  also  revelation.  Each  one  has  a 
name  for  himself.  With  heroic  souls  it  is  the 
ideal  toward  which  they  strive.  “Not  as 
though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were 
already  perfect;  but  I  press  toward  the  mark.’’ 
Where  weakness  and  vanity  sway,  the  picture 
flatters  beyond  all  possible  recognition.  The 
other  day  I  heard  a  man  say  of  himself,  with 
a  thrill  of  pride  in  his  voice,  “I  am  one  of  the 
best-hearted  men  who  overlived.’’  At  that 
very  instant  his  life-long  neighbors  said,  with 
tears  in  eyes  and  voice,  “He  is  the  forlorn 
slave  of  both  drink  and  opiates.  ’’  That  which 
startles  and  sobers  ns  beyond  all  expression 
is  that  God  names  each  one  of  us.  In  his  esti¬ 
mate,  measurement,  designation,  nothing  is 
jefc  out  of  account.  It  is  not  the  hope  of  a 
parent,  the  misunderstanding  of  a  neighbor,  or 
the  idealized  sketch  of  self.  God  who  sees 
all,  and  knows  all,  reveals  all  in  the  name  by 
which  we  are  called.  Better  know  that  name 
in  time  than  await  eternity.  Wiser  by  far  is 
the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist,  “Search  me,  O 
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God,  and  know  my  heart :  try  me  and  know 
my  thonghts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlast* 
ing,  ’  ’  than  taking  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
attempt  to  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea,  for  God  is  even  there.  Sincerity  knows  no 
loftier  appeal,  nor  could  it  submit  to  more 
absolute  test,  than  that  of  Peter.  “Lord  thou 
knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee.  ’’ 

When  Henry  Drummond  was  in  Africa,  the 
savages  called  him  *  *  the  man  who  looks,  ’  ’  or 
“gazes.”  His  eyes  discovered  minerals,  they 
pierced  men.  Was  it  by  an  incident  of  child¬ 
hood,  or  were  they  divinely  guided,  when 
Terah  and  his  wife  called  their  boy  “Abram?” 
The  name  is  prophetic  of  the  man.  It  means 
the  one  of  “exalted,”  or  “upward  look.”  He 
looked  up  to  God  and  reverently  obeyed.  He 
looked  out  upon  the  world  and  awaited  the 
fulfillment  of  God’s  plan  and  promise.  He 
looked  within  and  longed  for  holiness.  Echo¬ 
ing  down  through  the  ages  come  two  names  for 
him  which  would  seem  to  have  been  given  him 
by  his  fellow  tribesmen.  His  faith  made  him 
“the  friend  of  God.”  The  inspiration  he  im¬ 
parted  to  others  won  for  him  the  title,  “father 
of  the  faithful.  ’  ’  Biggest  and  best  of  all  was 
the  name  God  gave  him.  “Neither  shall  thy 
name  any  more  be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name 
shall  be  Abraham;  for  the  father  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  nations  have  1  made  thee”  (Gen.  xvii. 
5). 

Involution  precedes  evolution  in  names  as 
well  as  in  nature.  Only  that  can  be  brought  out 
which  has  first  been  put  in.  Who  put  it  in, 
and  what  was  put  in?  are  vital  questions. 
Obedience  to  God,  which  outranks  every  other 
sacrifice,  changed  Abram  into  Abraham.  Co¬ 
operation  with  God  made  him  a  benediction  to 
men.  The  best  can  never  be  got  out  of  your 
life,  until  you  let  God  pot  the  best  in.  Jesus 
Christ’s  name  is  above  every  other  name,  be¬ 
cause  God  reigned  supreme  on  his  throne. 
The  disciples  were  first  called  Christian  not 
because  his  name  was  constantly  on  their  lips, 
but  because  his  will  was  dominant  in  their 
lives.  “They  took  knowledge  of  them  that 
they  had  been  with  Jesus.”  Alexaoder  stands 
for  conquest.  Napoleon  for  overweening  ambi¬ 
tion.  Lincoln  is  synonymous  with  emancipa¬ 
tion.  John  Howard  recalls  prison  reform. 
Moody  means  Gospel  message,  iSankey  Gospel 
song.  Paul  stands  for  a  world-wide  Gospel. 
Bare  salvation  through  Christ  is  not  enough 
to  be  written  over  against  your  name,  let 
some  form  of  exalted  service,  in  the  line  of 
God’s  endowment  for,  and  development  in  yon, 
be  your  new  and  eternal  name. 

CHRISTIAN  WOMEN  AND  MORMONISM. 

The  election  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts  as  the 
representative  from  Utah  to  the  Fifty-sixth 
Congress  has  aroused  the  activity  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  auxiliaries  of  our  Woman's  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  Years  of  work  by  their  rep¬ 


resentatives  in  the  Mormon  field  had  familiar¬ 
ized  the  members  of  this  Board  with  the 
system  known  as  Mormonism;  and  knowing 
the  difficulty  which  the  general  public  meets 
in  trying  to  obtain  reliable  information  upon 
this  subject,  it  began  last  fall  an  educational 
campaign,  the  object  being  to  stir  up  American 
women  to  struggle  against  the  anti-American 
principle.  To  this  end  a  committee  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  was  formed,  with  Mrs.  Darwin 
R.  James  as  chairman,  their  funds  being  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  of  the  Board  and  being  secured 
by  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  Rev.  William  R.  Campbell  whose 
life  work  as  a  missionary  has  been  in  the  midst 
of  Mormonism  was  secured  to  conduct  the 
campaign.  Under  his  able  leadership  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  of  specially  prepared  leaflets 
have  been  circulated  all  over  the  country. 
Forms  of  petition  have  been  likewise  dis 
tribnted,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  President, 
urging  the  prompt  expulsion  of  Mr.  Roberts 
from  the  Fifty- sixth  Congress  on  the  ground, 
not  of  being  a  Mormon,  but  of  living  in  open 
violation  of  the  compact  under  which  Utah 
became  a  state,  and  asking  that  all  honorable 
means  should  be  employed  to  secure  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  National  Constitution,  “defining 
legal  marriage  to  be  monogamic  and  making 
polygamy  and  polygamous  co-habitation,  under 
whatsoever  guise  or  pretense,  a  crime  against 
the  United  States,  punishable  by  severe  penal¬ 
ties,  including  disfranchisement,  and  disquali¬ 
fication  to  vote  or  to  bold  any  office  of  honor 
or  emolument  under  the  United  States,  or 
any  state  or  territory  thereof.  ’  ’ 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  present  law  of  Congress  against  polygamy 
applies  only  to  territories.  Unless  the  desired 
amendment  is  secured,  the  present  struggle 
may  have  to  be  often  repeated,  while  this  anti- 
American  institution  will  be  sinking  its  roots 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  national  life. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  as  Mr. 
Campbell  writes,  “we  are  not  fighting  Mr. 
Roberts  because  he  is  a  Mormon.  Our  cam¬ 
paign  is  not,  therefore,  a  species  of  religions 
persecution  as  is  often  claimed.  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Roberts’s  predecessor,  was  also  a  Mormon 
and  a  high  officer  in  the  Mormon  Church,  but 
no  fight  was  ever  made  upon  him.  For  Mr. 
King  respected  the  laws  of  this  country  and 
honored  covenants  made  by  the  Mormon  Church 
regarding  polygamy  in  order  to  secure  state¬ 
hood,  while  Mr.  Roberts  has  openly  and  persist¬ 
ently  defied  them.  ’  ’ 

What  those  covenants  are  is  well  known.  It 
was  upon  the  pledges  of  the  Mormon  authori¬ 
ties  of  U  tah  that  polygamy  would  no  longer  be 
practised  that  statehood  was  granted  to  Utah, 
the  first  condition  being  “That  perfect  tolera¬ 
tion  of  religious  sentiment  shall  be  secured, 
and  that  no  inhabitant  of  said  state  shall  ever 
be  molested  in  person  or  property  on  account 
of  his  or  her  mode  of  religious  worship:  Pro- 
tided,  that  polygamous  or  plural  marriages  are 
forever  prohibited.”  A  paragraph  incorpora¬ 
ting  this  was  inserted  in  the  Utah  Constitu¬ 
tion.  That  Mr.  Roberts  lives  in  open  violation 
of  this  compact  cannot  be  denied. 

Thousands  of  women  are  now  working  to 
secure  two  results — the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  and  the  passing  of  the  desired  amendment. 
The  educational  work  must  be  broad  and  thor¬ 
ough,  reaching  not  only  the  national  law¬ 
makers  and  members  of  the  state  legislatures, 
but  also  the  general  constituency  electing  these. 

The  work  belongs  to  the  women  of  the  land 
as  well  as  to  the  men,  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  is  involved.  What  answer  Congress  will 
make  to  the  demands  of  this  great  multitude 
depends  upon  the  work  done  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  Let  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country  make  known  their  wishes  in  terms 
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so  emphatic  and  so  unqualified  that  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  shall  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  is 
expected  of  them.  Then  shall  there  be  given 
to  the  Mormon  Church  an  answer  so  complete 
and  so  final  that  it  shall  realize  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  does  not  propose 
to  sanction  either  polygamy  or  covenant  break¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  Mormon  people. 

M.  K.  J.  B. 


ONE  THING  AN1>  ANOTHEH. 

Rugby  is  to  have  a  life-sized'  statue  of 
Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  “Tom  Brown’s 
School  Days.  ”  Old  Rugbians  have  contributed 
the  larger  part  of  the  money  for  this  work. 
Thomas  Beck  R.  A.  has  the  design  in  hand. 

Frog  farming  is  another  and  profitable  way 
of  earning  one’s  living.  A  school  teacher 
who  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  profession  on 
account  of  poor  health,  bought  up  a  lot  of 
bog  and  marsh  land  in  a  little  New  Jersey 
town,  and  fencing  it  with  wire  started  a  frog 
farm,  sending  the  legs  to  the  market.  She 
found  a  frog  crop  easy  to  raise,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  has  made  from  |S,000  to  $5,000  a 
year  out  of  this  unusual  enterprise. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton  has  set  the  various  chiefs  of  divisions  to 
preparing  data  for  a  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
United  States  during  the  nineteenth  century 
in  every  branch  of  science  relating  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  resume  is  to  be  published  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  The 
separate  articles,  however,  will  first  appear  in 
the  Year-book  of  the  Department  for  1899. 
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DRAWN  FROM  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  CROMWELL  BY  SAMUEL  COOPER, 
IN  SIDNEY  SUSSEX  COLLEGE.  CAMBRIDGE,  ENGLAND. 


^AN  you  tell,  offhand,  in  just  what  century 
^  you  even  tell  how  he  died  ? 


Cromwell  was  born?  Can 


Reading  history  is  delightful  when  it  can  be 
taken  as  a  recreation.  The  Century  Magazine  has 
printed  some  of  the  greatest  histories  of  our  time, 
and  in  1900  it  will  follow  them  with  a  superbly 
illustrated  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  written  by  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.P.,  than  whom  there 
is  no  one  more  competent  to  treat  Cromwell  in  the 
spirit  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr. 
Morley  is  the  authorized  biographer  of  Gladstone, 
and  his  work  as  a  historian  is  well  known. 

The  illustrations  of  the  history  will  be  remark¬ 
able.  Besides  original  drawings  by  well-known 
artists,  there  will  be  valuable  unpublished  portraits, 
permission  to  reproduce  which  has  been  given  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  by  the  owners  of 
some  of  the  most  famous  collections  in  Europe. 

Why  not  make  this  your  serious  reading  for 
1900,  remembering,  too,  that  it  is  only  one  of 
scores  of  good  things  in  The  Century  ? 


The  November  Century 


^gin  your  subscription  with  cHpvember, 


in  which  the  Cromwell  history  opens,  is 
one  of  the  most  btautiful  numbers  of  a 
magazine  ever  issued,  printed  in  colors, 
the  cover  designed  by  Krnest  Haskell. 

It  contains  the  first  instalment  of  “The 
Iliography  ot  u  Grizzly,”  the  most  im¬ 
portant  work  of  Ernest  Seton.Thomp. 
son,  the  author  of  “Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Knovrn,’’  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  au¬ 
thor. 

“The  Autobiography  ofa Quack,” 
the  serial  story  by  l>r.  !S.  Weir  Mit¬ 
chell,  begins  in  this  issue,  a  curious  psy¬ 
chological  study,  full  of  humor  and  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Mark  Twain  furnishes  a  chapter  from 
the  autobiography  which  it  was  said  re¬ 
cently  he  was  working  on  and  would  hold 
back  for  a  hundred  years. 

Captain  Joshua  Klocum’s  “Sail¬ 
ing  Alone  Around  the  World”  is 
one  of  the  hits  of  the  magazine  year.  In 
the  November  Century  Captain  Slocum 
describes  his  call  at  Juan  Fernandez  and 
his  visit  with  the  family  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  at  Samoa. 

Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt  con¬ 
tributes  an  article  on  “Military  ITepared- 
ness  and  Unpreparedness,”  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  ol  Harvard  writes  of  “The 
Forgotten  Millions.”  Thi-re  are  three 
unusually  strong  stories  (all  of  them  illus¬ 
trated),  and  a  most  entertaining  article, 
illustrated,  on  ^‘W'agner  ironi  Behind 
the  Scenes,”  describing  scenery  that 
acts." 

Buy  it  on  any  news-stand  (price  3.5  cents), 
cr  begin  a  year's  subscription  with  this 
Noyember  number,  remittiig  W^.OO  to  the 
publishers,  THE  CENTURY  CO., 

Union  Square,  New  York. 
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scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.- Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Contributions  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  tecond-elatt  matter  in  the  New  York  Pott-office. 


The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Ctommonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup- 
rarts  Ministers  and  Misslonaiiea  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pr^ldent. 

Treophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  'They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
stall  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  15.3  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  to^lsty. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeala  From  (.300  to  S500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas..  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Yo-k, 

Incorporated  April,  18,3.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  ^ilnrt'  Mnontine,  the  Seaman't  Friend, 
and  the  L4/f  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
2E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Dlarrheea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Presbytery  of  East  Florida  will  meet  at  Glenwood, 
Nov.  21.’at  2  30  P.M.  E.  G.  McKinley,  Stated  Clerk. 


8150  IX  PRIZES. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  prizes  will 
be  distributed  on  April  15,  1900,  to  agents  se¬ 
curing  the  largest  number  of  new  subscribers 
to  the  Evangelist,  up  to  and  including  that 
date.  The  prizes  will  be 


First _ 

Second . . 
Third . . . 
Fourth  . 
Fifth.... 
Sixth  ... 
Seventh 
Eighth  . 


..$50.00 
..  30.00 
..  20.00 
..  10.00 
.  10.00 
..  1000 
..  10.00 
..  10.00 

$150.00 


These  amounts  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
regular  agents’  commissions,  and  subscriptions 
may  be  taken  singly  at  the  regular  rates,  $3. 00 
per  year,  in  advance,  (ministers  12.00),  or  at 
the  reduced  rates  allowed  to  clubs.  The  option 
of  the  clubbing  list,  as  published  on  page  31, 
is^also  applicable  to  these  subscriptions. 

For  further  particulars,  address  at  once. 
Subscription  Department, 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOARDS. 


Some  MIssIonB, 

Foreign  Missions,  - 
Church  Erection, 
Education.  .  .  - 

Publication  and  S.  8  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  - 
Preedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

-  1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  In  1808 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  (25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  (TOO  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dla  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York :  The  Carved 

Cupboard;  Amy  Feuvre.  SI. - The  Romance  of 

Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria ;  Frances  Gerard  S3.:‘i0. - 'Postle 

Farm;  George  Ford.  Sl.2.5. - Silas  Marner;  George 

Eliot.  Illustrated  by  Reginald  Birch.  S2. —  Elsie  in 

the  South.  The  Elsie  Books;  Martha  Finley.  $1.2.5. - 

Questions  and  Phases  of  Modern  Missions;  Rev.  F.  F. 
E  linwood  D.D.  $1..50. 

Fleming  H.  Revelu  New  York;  Search  Lights  on 
Christian  Science ;  A  Symimsium.  .50  cents.  —  The 
Apostle  of  the  North;  Rev.  James  Evans;  Egerton 

R.  Young;  $1.2.5. - Tales  of  Adventure  from  the  Old 

Brok  ;  Rev.  'Thomas  Chamnness.  30  cents. - The  Great 

Appeal;  .lames  G.  K.  McClure.  7.5  cents. - Christ  Our 

Creditor;  N.  L.  Rigby.  .50 cents. —  Elijah  the  Prophet ; 

J.  Bunvan  Ijemon.  25 cents. - If  Any  Man  Will;  Evan- 

gelist  "Si.  B.  Williams.  75  cents. - Pioneering  in  the 

San  Juan ;  Rev.  George  M.  Darley.  $l.."i0. - The  Resur¬ 

rection.  A  Sjmitosium:  Alexander  MacLaren,  Charles 

H.  Sjiurgeon.  SOcents. - The  True  Estimate  of  Lite; 

G.  Camphell  Morgan.  30  cents. - Into  His  Likeness; 

G.  H.  C.  MacGregor.  .50  cents. - Nutshell  Musings; 

Amos  R.  Wells.  25 cents.— The  Kingship  of  Self-Con¬ 
trol ;  Wm.  George  Jordan.  SOcents. - InPrimo;  Eniled. 

$1.25. - The  Teachings  of  the  Books;  Herman  L.  Wil- 

lett  and  James  M.Campbidl.  $1.2.5. - Christian  Ethics; 

William  L.  Davidson.  75  cents. - Nineteen  Centuries 

of  ;Missions;  Mrs.  William  W.  Scudder.  $1. - Bios 

Folk  Ijore  of  Further  India;  Katherine  Neville  Fleeson. 
75  cents. 

The  Century  Company.  New  York:  Christian 

Science  and  Other  Superstitions;  J.  M.  Buckley. - 

Quicksilver  Sue;  Laura  E.  Kichards. - The  Story  of 

Betty;  Carolvn  Wells. - The  Vizier  of  the  Two- Horned 

Alexander;  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Chabi.es  Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York:  Fisherman's 

Luck:  Henry  Van  Dyke.  $2. - The  Ship  of  Stars;  A. 

T.  Quiller-Couch.  $1..50. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York  :  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Fraser.  .5(1  cents.- — Tlie  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  ;  J.  D.  and  J.  R.  Wyss.  Illustrated  by 

Charles  Copeland.  flOcents. - Robinson  Crusoe  ;  Daniel 

De  Foe.  BOcents. - The  Secret  of  Gladness;  Rev.  J.  R. 

Miller  D.D.  60  cents. - Art  and  Morality:  Ferdinand 

Brunetiere.  .35  cents. —Cheerfulness  as  a  Life  Power ; 

Orson  Swett-Marden.  3.5cents. - Artistic  Ordering  of 

Life:  Alliert  S.  Took.  3.5cents. - Character  the  Grand- 

est  Thing  in  the  World  ;  Orson  Swett-Marden.  35  cents. 

Frederkk  a.  Stokes  Company,  New  York:  The 
Crown  of  Life:  George  Gissing.  $1.50.— Little  Indian 
Folk:  Edwin  Willard  Deming  and  Therese  O.  Deining. 

jil.gr,. - Little  Soldiers  and  Sailors;  Maud  Humphrey 

and  Mabel  Humphrey.  $1.3:5. — Cupid  and  the  Foot- 
liglits;  .Tames  L.  Ford.  Illustrated  by  Archie  Gunn. 
$1..50. 

The  Baker  &  Tayixir  CoMPANy,  New  York  :  The 
Beacon  Prize  Medalsand  Other  Stories;  AHiert  Bigelow 

Paine.  $1.25. - Amateur  Photography;  W.  L.  Lincoln 

Adams.  $1.25. - The  Presbyterian  Bulwarks  of  Liberty 

and  Law;  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  (Paper.) 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York  :  Quaint  Corners  of 
Ancient  Empires;  Si.  M.  Shoemaker.  $2.3.5. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketuham.  New  York  :  God  and  tlie  Peo- 

Ele;  David  James  Burrell  D.D  SI..50. - Roses:  Amy 

e  Feuvre.  75  cents. - Elvira  Hopkins  of  Tompkins’ 

Corner;  Izora  Chandler.  75 cents. 


Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York ;  Library  of  Biblical  and 
Theological  Literature.  Vol.  IX.;  George  R.  Crooks  D.D. 
and  Jolin  F.  Hurst  D.D.  $3.-50. — -Illustrative  Notes 
ItWO ;  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut  and  Robert  Remington 
Doherty.  $1.35. 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York :  Dorsey,  the 
Young  Inventor ;  Eidward  S.  Ellis.  $1.35.- — Phylosophic 
Nuggets;  Jennie  G.  Pennington.  4U cents. 

Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York:  Family  Prayers; 
Right  Rev.  Ashton  Oxendon  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Ramsden. 
75  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York:  The  Ex¬ 
pert  Cleaner;  Harvey  J.  Seaman.  75  cents. - The  Mira¬ 

cles  of  Mission.  Third  Series:  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  $1. 
Paper,  35  cents. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston :  The  Marble 

Faun.  3  volumes;  Natlianiel  Hawthorne.  $3 - Religio 

Pictoris;  Helen  Bigelow  ^lerriman.  $1.5il. - Loveli¬ 

ness;  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  ^1. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston  :  Representative  Poems  of 
Robert  Burns  with  Carlyle’s  Essay :  Charles  Lane  Han¬ 
son.  45  cents. 

W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.mpanv,  Boston  :  A  Commentary 
on  the  International  Lessons  for  liMX) ;  Rev.  F.  N.  Pelou- 
bet  and  M.  A.  Pelouliet. 

W.  L.  Greene  &  Compani',  Boston :  Closet  apd  Al¬ 
tar.  $1. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  :  The  Political  Economy  of 
Natural  Law;  Henry  WcmmL  .51 1  cents Ideal  Sugges¬ 
tion  Through  Mental  Photography ;  Henry  Wood.  50 
cents. 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company,  Philadelphia:  The 
Martial  Graves  of  Our  Fallen  Heroes  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba  ;  Henry  C.  McCook.  $3. 

The  Union  Press.  Philadelphia  :  By  the  Closest  Ties; 

•Jessie  Maegregor  Shaw.  $1. - Tlie  Heavenly  City; 

Edited  By  Edwin  W.  Rice. 

C  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse :  Scliool  Hygiene ;  Ludwig 
Kotelmann.  Translated  by  John  A.  Bergstrom  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Conrad  i. 

Dumas  &  Company,  Lowell.  Mass.:  Wild  Flowers 
From  Palestine;  Rev.  Harvey  B.  Gretne.  $1. 

I’EKIODICAUS. 

Octiibrr:  Monthly  Bulletin  of  tlie  New  York  Free  Cir¬ 
culating  Library ;  Tlie  Land  of  Sunshine;  The  Religious 
Review  of  Reviews ;  La  Voce  della  Verita  ;  The  Friend  ; 
Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly;  Truth  and  Peace  ;  The  Sea 
and  Land  Monthly;  Monthly  Record  of  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry;  Tlie  Presbyterian  Herald;  The 
Christian  City ;  Park  College  Record ;  The  Humane 
Alliance;  The  Presbyterian  Visitor;  The  Northern 
Light,  Alaska. 

Novetiiher :  Pearson's;  Everybody’s  Magazine;  The  Led¬ 
ger  Monthly;  The  Sunday  School  Lesson  Illustrator; 
Young  Folks’  Missionsry;  The  Sailor’s  Magazine;  85. 
Nicholas ;  The  Pilgrim  Teacher. 

KEPOKTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Library  No.  35.  The  Charter  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Chapter  378  of  the  Laws  of  1897, 
with  Amendments  Adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  1898- 
1899.  10  cents. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Mis¬ 
sions  Co-operating  with  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 
1899. 

Report  of  the  President  of  Howard  University  to  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1899. 

The  Anti-Imperialist :  Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4  and  5. 

Memorial  of  Elizabeth  M..Bardwell. 


MARIIIED. 

Conover  Cohen.— .\t  Norristown.  Pa..  Oct.  18,  1899,  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Beeher.  Mr.  John  Cole  Conover,  of 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  and  .Miss  Eva  Emily  Cohen,  of  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa. 

ScHNEiFF  Propes.— Mr.  Albert  J.  Schneiff  and  Miss 
Blanche  Propes,  boUi  of  Norristown,  Pa. 


Mr.  C.  W.  McAlpin,  150  Avenue  D,  New 
York  City  (Treasurer  of  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
TyntlaU’s  Church  Building  Fund),  recently  had 
a  vivid  dream  in  the  night  watches  that  that 
fund  had  been  increased  by  a  cashier's  check 
for  $2,  .500  from  somewhere  in  New  Hampshire. 
Up  to  date,  however,  it  remains  but  a  dream, 
and  nothing  more.  The  fund  has  reached  a 
total  of  18,927.86. 

Dr.  Rainsford,  speaking  recently  at  the 
Church  Congress  in  St.  Paul  treated  the  disre¬ 
gard  of  Sunday  as  a  part  of  the  general  dis¬ 
regard  of  law,  which  he  thought  was  one  of 
the  serious  signs  of  the  times.  What  the 
Church  needs,  in  his  judgment,  is  inspiring 
guidance  rather  than  men  who  are  simply  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  past.  He  quoted  a  judge  who  had 
said  to  him  that  people  want  guidance,  and 
that  among  the  clergy  of  the  city  in  which  he 
dwelt,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  pulpit  who 
was  capable  of  guiding  them. 


P 


ROUKLAND  CEMBTERT. 
lERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K.  LAMB,  .59  Carmine  8t.,  New  York 


A  FEW  PATIENTS  received  at  the  Nervine  Home, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  until  Jan.  1st,  at  which  time  Dr. 
Willard  proposes  to  take  south  as  many  of  them  as  wish 
to  accompany  him  thither  for  a  winter’s  sojourn.  Fur¬ 
ther  particnlars  on  application. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


October  26,  1899 


VERSUS 

Mormonism  and  Polyg^amy 


CH  E  time  has  come  when  every 
American  can  and  must  take  his 
stand  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
either  in  the  ranks  of  loyal  Amer¬ 
icans  and  Morality  or  on  the  side  of 
Mormonism  and  Polygamy. 

The  election  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts  to 
Congress  has  precipitated  a  crisis  and 
everyone  believes  the  matter  must  be 
fought  out  to  a  finish  this  winter. 

But  supposing  Roberts  is  allowed  to 
come  on  to  Washington  with  his  harem, 
and  be  toadied  around  as  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  the  Capital,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  if  he 
is  received  by  the  Congress  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  If  he  is  received  by  them, 
they  would  be  on  precisely  the  same 
plane  as  he  —  they  will  bring  themselves 
down  to  the  same  level  —  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  will  not  the  members  of  Congress 
who  admit  him  as  their  equal,  place 
themselves  on  the  same  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  plane  with  a  man  who  believes 
and  practices  the  idiotic  drivel  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  with  its  monstrous 
moral  delinquencies;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Roberts  with  his  numerous 
wives  should  not  take  his  place  socially 
as  well  as  politically  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital  —  and  what  a  grand  spectacle  to 
be  held  up  for  the  world’s  criticism?  A 
man  making  the  nation’s  laws,  yet  no 
more  in  sympathy  with  Americanism 
than  a  Mohamedan  or  a  Turk. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  Roberts 
is  rejected  by  Congress,  what  then  ? 
Another  Mormon  will  be  elected  to  take 
his  place,  who  will  practice  polygamy 
secretly,  just  as  Roberts  does  publicly; 
or,  if  he  does  not  do  this,*  he  will  believe 
in  it  and  teach  it,  and  be  as  un-American 
as  B.  H.  Roberts. 

In  either  event,  Roberts  or  no  Roberts, 
Mormonism  will  remain  as  powerful  as 
ever  in  its  stronghold  in  Utah. 

Now,  the  way  to  fight  polygamy  is 
not  through  political  channels — the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  trying  to  crush  this 
mighty  power  ever  since  Utah  has  existed 
as  a  Territory.  Those  who  have  visited 
Utah  and  know  the  facts  of  the  situation 
say  that  the  only  way  to  crush  this 
power  is  by  a  complete  system  of  higher 
Christian  education,  and  this  is  the  work 
which  the  proposed 

SHELDON  JACKSON  COLLEQE 

at  Salt  Lake  City  will  accomplish. 


The  Proposea  Sheldon  Jackson  Presbyterian  College 

AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


CfOcers : 

General  John  Eaton,  LL.D.,  Preeident.  Rev.  Josiah  HcCXain,  Secretanr. 

Kobebt  Q.  McNiece,  1).D.,  Dean  of  Faculty.  Giix  S.  Petton,  Treaaurer. 

Uruateee  of  tbe  ColUgc  : 

Rev.  S.  E.  Wishard,  D.D.,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Martin,  Seth  H.  Tolleg,  Gill  S.  Peyton,  Henir  G.  HcMUlan, 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Paden,  D.D..  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackaon,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  M.  Shepherd,  W.  I.  Brown, 
Edward  B.  Critchlow,  Joseph  R.  Walker,  Rev.  N.  E.  Clemenson,  Robert  G.  McNiece,  D.D.,  Rev.  Josiah 
McClain,  Col.  Wni.  M.  Ferry,  Walter  Mtirpliy  (deceased),  Albert  8.  Martin,  Rev.  Hugh  H.  McCreery, 
George  Bailey,  LD.B. 


There  are  hundreds  of  Mormons  in  Utah  who  are  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  evil  practices  of  their  Church,  and  who 
desire  that  their  children  shall  he  educated  under  other 
influences,  but  as  the  matter  stands,  all  of  the  colleges 
within  a  radius  of  "idO  miles  are  presided  over  by  Mor¬ 
mons,  and  teaching  iwlyganiy  is  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  as  are  Liitin,  Greek,  and  the  other  classic 
studies.  These  parents  cannot  afford  to  send  their 
children  East,  and,  rather  than  have  them  go  without  a 
higher  education,  they  are  forced  to  send  them  to  the 
Mormon  institutions. 

VV'ith  the  Sheldon  Jackson  College  es¬ 
tablished  all  this  will  be  changeeJ.  A 
splendid  Christian  college  will  then  be 
ready  to  receive  the  young  people  of 
Utah  and  turn  their  minds  in  the  paths 
of  Christianity  and  Morality,  thus 
steadily  but  surely  reforming  the  entire 
community  and  driving  out  Mormonism. 
It  is  almost  past  belief,  but  it  is  stated 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  that  there  are  women  in  the 
country  districts  of  Utah  who  have  never 
been  outside  their  own  state  and  who 
are  taught  to  believe,  and  do  believe, 
that  polygamy  exists  all  over  the  world 
and  is  practiced  by  everybody.  Chris¬ 
tian  education  will  enlighten  those  poor, 
deluded  people  and  make  them  ashamed 
of  their  life,  so  that  they  will  be  glad 
to  adopt  tenets  of  Christianity  and  the 


Bible.  To  build  this  great  college, 
which  will  be  like  unto  a  giant  mission¬ 
ary,  every  Presbyterian  in  America 
should  contribute.  Whether  the  amount 
be  small  or  large,  it  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Trus¬ 
tees.  Do  not  delay  —  send  in  your  con¬ 
tributions  at  once — let  us  know  that  you 
are  on  the  side  of  Christianity  and 
Morality. 

Christian  hearts  have  responded  to  our 
call  with  alacrity,  and  the  fund  is  grow¬ 
ing  daily. 


Among  others  who  contributed  right  at  the  start  were 
the  Ladies  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Green¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  who  sent  $12  (why  could  not  all  the  Home 
Missionary  Societies  follow  this  noble  example?— think 
what  a  sum  would  be  raised). 

Another  very  prompt  contribution  which  pleased  the 
Trustees  was  one  of  $10  from  Mrs.  M.  M.  Burrowes  of 
San  Francisco,  whose  late  husband  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  founders  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  In  addition  to  the  big  contribution  received  from 
the  Misses  Willard  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  ($.5,000),  two  ladies, 
stimulated  by  their  example  from  Elkton,  Md.,  have 
also  sent  generous  contributions,  and  will  receive  lots. 
Other  contributions  are  pouring  in  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  as  far 
West  as  California. 

The  names  of  all  those  who  have  contributed  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  possible. 


Building  Lots  given  to  Contributors 


The  Sheldon  Jackson  College  has  secured  a  very  valuable  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  College  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
this  has  been  subdivided  into  building  lots  worth  Si 50  to  S400.  These  lots  will  be  presented  to  all  those  who  contribute  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  a  lot.  All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  — 

rk  r\  rk  Financial  Agent  of  the  Sheldon  Jackson  College  Fund, 

Rev.  TnOS.  (jUKuUiN,  D,\),  ois  F  street,  Washington,  D.C. 
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OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

For  Bome  years  a  part  of  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  work  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  has 
been  a  Sunday  afternoon  service  at  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  Mr.  Gilchrist 
of  Union  Seminary  is  to  assist  this  winter, 
and  the  first  service  will  be  held  next  Sunday. 

One  of  the  two  Moravian  Churches  in  Man¬ 
hattan  maintains  daily  services,  and  under  the 
strain  of  the  work  the  late  pastor  fell  ill.  A 
new  pastor,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Wingarth,  has 
been  secured.  He  conducts  services  in  Ger¬ 
man.  At  the  First  Church,  where  services  are 
conducted  in  English,  the  young  people  are 
taking  up  missionary  topics,  their  subject  this 
autumn  being  Greenland.  Moravians  and 
Danes  are  the  only  Christian  bodies  at  work  in 
this  far-Noith  field. 

The  Central  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  has 
extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Taylor,  a 
member  of  this  year’s  class  of  the  theological 
department  of  Colgate  University.  The  late 
pastor  was  Dr.  J.  L.  Ray. 

Dr.  Chapman  and  his  session  have  decided 
to  have  at  the  Fourth  Church  a  boy  choir  of 
twenty  voices.  New  chairs  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  aisles  for  use  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings.  A  visitation  of  members  absent  from  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  to  be  made. 

A  Lutheran  Church,  started  last  January  on 
Washington  Heights,  was  dedicated  October  15. 
A  few  years  since,  three  young  men  of  St. 
John’s  Church  in  Christopher  street,  locally 
known  as  the  “Mother  of  Missions,’’  began  to 
study  for  the  ministry.  Now  all  three  have 
prosperous  churches  in  New  York  suburbs. 
The  last  of  the  three,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Feld¬ 
man,  has  on  Washington  Heights  sixty  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  Sunday-school  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred.  Services  are  in  English  exclusively. 

At  the  Sixty-third  Street  Branch  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Church  a  change  has  been  made 
regarding  membership  in  the  Men’s  Club,  re¬ 
quiring  hereafter  that  it  be  restricted  to  those 
who  attend  some  of  the  church  services,  of 
which  there  are  thirteen  during  the  week. 
The  Pleasant  Sunday  afternoons  begin  about 
the  middle  of  November. 

On  Sunday,  the  15th,  Dr.  John  F.  Carson 
preached  the  dedication  sermon  of  the  new 
Glenmore  Avenue  Church,  built  in  one  of  the 
promising  suburbs  of  Brooklyn  to  meet  some  of 
the  pressing  wants  of  our  Church  Extension 
problem.  The  Rev.  C.  T.  Berry  is  the  acting 
pastor.  There  was  a  large  congregation  present 
at  the  dedication,  and  the  work  is  in  a  hopeful 
condition. 

Dr.  Henry  Mottet  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion  inaugurated  on  Sun¬ 
day,  the  15th,  a  plan  for  raising  |100,000  to 
found  a  training  school  for  teachers  of  the 
Saturday  and  Sunday-schools  of  the  parish. 
He  believes  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained 
only  from  salaried  instructors.  It  was  a  former 
rector  of  this  church  (Dr.  Muhlenberg)  who 
started  the  fund  for  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  and 
since  Dr.  Mottet  came  an  endowment  of  more 
than  1100,000  has  been  raised  for  parish  pur¬ 
poses,  this  being  a  down-town  church. 

Special  services  have  been  held  in  the  East 
Harlem  Church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving  pastor, 
during  the  week  ending  October  14.  The 
pastor  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rossiter  of 


For  Sick  Headache 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Wells,  Nashvill^  Tenu.,  savs:  “It  acts 
like  a  charm  in  all  cases  of  sick  heaidache  and  ner¬ 
vous  debility.” 


aod  l*iimor  Cured  tX  Home. 
No  Knife.  Pnin  or  PUtter. 
Testimoniala  &  Adrioe  Free. 
FLOWER  MEDICAL  CO. 
151  w.  54th  8t.,  New  Yc-kv 


IVERS  &  Pond  Pianos. 


Strictly  First=Class. 

Require  less  tuning  and  prove  more 
durable  than  any  other  pianos  manufac¬ 
tured.  250  purchased  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  the 
largest  College  of  Music  in  the  world, 
and  over  500  I  vers  &  Pond  Pianos  used 
in  two  hundred  of  the  leading  colleges 
and  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United 
States.  Catalogue  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  mailed  free.  Old  pianos  taken 
in  exchange. 


Easy  Payments. 

If  no  dealer  sells  our  pianos  near  you, 
we  supply  them  on  time  payments  to 
parties  living  in  any  city  or  village  in  the 
United  States.  A  small  cash  payment 
and  monthly  payments  extending  over 
three  years  secure  one  of  our  pianos. 
We  send  pianos  for  trial  in  your  home, 
even  though  you  live  three  thousand 
miles  away,  and  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  piano  is  returned  to  us  at  our  expense 
for  railway  freights  both  ways.  A  per¬ 
sonal  letter  containing  special  prices  and 
full  description  of  our  easy  payment 
plans,  free  upon  application. 


Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Company, 

110  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


the  North  Church,  who  preached  every  even¬ 
ing  bnt  Wednesday.  The  numbers  attending 
and  the  interest  increased  from  night  to  night. 

Dr.  Macmillan  of  the  New  York  Church  re¬ 
ceived  eleven  members  at  the  October  com¬ 
munion. 

Thirty-five  churches  of  Brooklyn,  all  denom¬ 
inations,  have  promised  co-operation  in  the 
Federation  of  Churches  plan  to  canvass  certain 
sections  as  a  step  toward  bringing  about  parish 
co-operative  work.  Auxiliaries  have  been 
formed  in  Greenpoint  and  in  that  part  of  the 
Borough  which  lies  at  the  end  of  the  bridge. 
In  the  latter,  Mr.  Allis  of  Plymouth’s  May- 
fiower  Branch,  and  Mr.  White  of  the  First 
Church’s  City  Park  Branch  are  active. 

Dr.  George  D.  McCulloch  of  the  Glasgow 
Avenue  Church,  St.  Louis,  has  accepted  the 
call  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mary¬ 
ville — on  many  accounts,  and  especially  as  the 
seat  of  Maryville  College,  a  congregation  of 
special  attractions  and  importance. 


House  Furnishing 

We  have  in  stock  the  largest  and  choicest  collection 
of  High-Grade  Goods  ever  offered  in  the  United  States 
for  furnishing  country  houses.  It  includes  a  full  line  of 

Eddy  Refrigerators 

Our  standard  for  the  past  quarter  century. 

Crockery,  China  and  Glass, 

Cutlery,  Cooking  Utensils, 

Cedar  and  Camphor  Wood, 

Trunks,  Pantry,  Bath,  Hall, 

Cellar,  &  Stable  Furniture. 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Willow 
Ware,  Fire  Irons,  Fancy 
Coal  Scuttles,  Fire  Screens. 

Goods  carefully  packed  and  delivered  free  at  station 
within  too  miles  of  New  York. 


Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


The  Rev.  J.  W.  Stevens  is  doing  the  pastoral 
work  at  the  Thirty-fifth  Street  Mission  of  the 
Park  Church  (Dr  Atterbury’s),  laboring  there 
in  co-operation  with  the  head  worker.  Dr. 
Frank  Dubois.  Mr  Stevens  was  once  a  worker 
in  this  mission,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Union. 
He  has  recently  been  doing  settlement  work  in 
Missouri. 


130  and  132  West  4 2d  St. 

Between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue, 
NEW  YORK. 


A  window  was  unveiled  in  the  Lafayette 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  last  Sunday 
morning  in  memory  of  Louise  Frances  Cnyler, 
mother  of  Dr.  Cnyler.  The  subject  is  the  dedi- 
oation  of  Samuel  by  his  mother,  and  its  signifi¬ 
cance  is  brought  out  by  Hannah’s  words:  “I 
have  lent  him  to  the  Lord  as  long  as  he  liveth.  ’  ’ 
Grace  Church,  Brooklyn,  holds  a  meeting 
next  Monday  evening  to  consider  calling  to  its 
pastorate  Rev.  R.  H.  Carson  of  Stillwater.  He 
is  a  Princeton  man  thirty- three  years  of  age. 
The  late  pastor.  Rev.  W.  H.  Hudnnt,  was 
called  to  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Charles  Wood  of  the  active  Second 
Church,  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Clarke  of  the 
equally  active  First  Church,  Brooklyn,  will 
tell  about  summer  work  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Open  Church  League,  in  Metropolitan 
Temple,  this  city,  October  31.  Others  who 
take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  following 
day  are  Drs.  Josiah  Strong,  Moxom  of  Spring- 
field,  Chapman,  Thompson,  D.  Sage  Mackay 
and  Everett  P.  Wheeler  Esq. 

OUR  OFFER  FUR  1900. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  free  to  Jan.  1, 
1900,  to  all  new  subscribers  sending  in  one 
year’s  subscription  at  |3  00.  Ministers  at  |2.00. 
Clubs  of  five  or  more  at  |3.00  for  each  subscrip¬ 
tion.  See  our  offer  for  1900  on  page  26. 


INSPIRING  EDIFYING 


The  Self  Culture  Magazine 


The  monthly  that  has  taken 
the  lead  in  the  ten  cent  field 
from  a  purely  literary  and  il¬ 
lustrative  point  of  view. 

Subscribe  now  and  secure  it 
from  October  until  the  end  of 
the  Century— fifteen  months — 
at  the  regular  yearly  rate. 
One  Dollar. 

One  Thousand  Dollars  will  be 
given  to  persons  sending  in  the 
largest  lists  of  subscri^rs  by 
February  14,  1900.  Write  for 
particulars  and  free  equipment. 


THE  WERNER  COMPANY,  Publishers 


AKRON,  OHIO 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES. 

Tablets,  Lecturos,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churcbly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
Qlass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers. 

Tie  Coi  Sees  I  Baclley  Co 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Ministers  and  Churches 

THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Synod  met  at  the  Second  Ghnrch,  Troy,  on 
Tuesday  evening  the  17th,  the  Moderator,  Dr. 
MacKenzie  of  Elmira,  preaching.  The  Rev. 
James  H.  Robinson  D.D.  of  the  First  Church, 
Delhi,  was  chosen  Moderator. 

Wednesday  morning  the  devotional  meeting 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  J,  Balcom  Shaw.  Dr. 
Wilton  Merle  Smith  made  an  address  previous 
to  the  communion,  which  was  administered 
by  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost. 

Some  matters  that  were  expected  to’ occupy 
the  time  of  Synod  and  try  its  temper  did  not 
get  a  protracted  hearing.  The  matter  of  Dr. 
J.  G.  Patterson,  and  the  case  of  Herman  C.  ' 
Warszawiak  were  each  referred  to  special  com¬ 
mittees,  and  these  reported  (by  Dr.  D.  F. 
Bonner)  that  there  was  no  sutlicient  record  of 
the  former,  and  (by  Dr.  Merrill  Miller)  that 
the  directions  of  the  Assembly  touching  the 
latter  were  too  indefinite  to  act  upon.  These 
reports  were  promptly  accepted  despite  the 
passionate  appeal  of  the  last  named  in  his 
own  behalf.  The  Rev.  John  A.  Ingham  of 
Irvington  appeared  for  Church  Erection,  the 
Revs.  S.  T.  Clarke  and  E.  J.  Cowan  for  the 
Freedmen ;  Dr.  James  A.  Worden  for  Publica¬ 
tion  and  Sunday-schools,  Dr.  Johnson  for  Aid 
to  Colleges,  and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Hallock  of 
Groveland  for  Ministerial  Education.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Wynkoop  of  Alla¬ 
habad,  who  urged  that  there  was  a  growing 
deficiency  of  ministers,  instead  of  an  over 
supply.  We  need  every  year  (he  said)  250  new 
ministers;  the  Synod  of  New  York  is  not  fur¬ 
nishing  enough  candidates.  It  should  furnish 
twenty-five  every  year.  Ministerial  Relief  had 
a  cogent  presentation  by  Dr.  Yeisley  of  Hudson 
and  William  H.  Hollister  Jr.  Action  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  and  divorce  was  as  follows : 

“The  Synod  of  New  York,  recognizing  with 
sorrow  and  alarm  an  increasing  tendency 
toward  a  lowere<i  regard  for  the  marriage  tie, 
hereby  enjoins  upon  all  its  ministers  absolutely 
to  refuse  to  marry  divorced  persons,  except  it 
is  the  innocent  party,  under  a  divorce  granted 
for  reasons  fully  recognized  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  further  urges  upon  all  its  ministers, 
church  officers  and  members  to  use  all  possible 
proper  means  to  cultivate  a  high  moral  and  re¬ 
ligions  sentiment  on  this  subject  in  all  our 
communities.  ’  ’ 

>  The  evening  session  of  Wednesday  brought 
together  a  crowded  audience  to  hear  about 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  The  Rev.  A.  M. 
Dulles  of  Watertown,  who  presided,  said  the 
work  the  last  year  had  been  better  in  some  re¬ 
spects  than  for  the  previous  eleven  years.  In 
concluding  he  urged  a  deeper  understanding  of 
Christ’s  burden,  in  order  to  the  work’s  en¬ 
largement,  and  then  introduced  Dr.  Wilson 
Phraner — who  never  spoke  better  I 

Foreign  Missions  came  next,  John  Balcom 
Shaw  D.  D.  presenting  the  report,  showing  among 
other  things  that  this  Synod  was  the  contributor 
of  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  given  to  our 
Board.  The  past  year  the  number  of  mission¬ 
aries  had  been  increased  until  the  greatest 
number  in  the  history  of  the  Board  is  now 
employed.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  had 
been  to  concentrate  its  efforts  and  not  attempt 
work  in  too  widespread  fields.  It  is  proposed 
to  send  missionaries  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  soon  as  hostilities  shall  cease.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  then,  after  a  few  words 
of  prayer,  gave  a  powerful  address. 

The  Bible  Cause  was  ably  presented  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Fox ;  and  that  of  the  Sabbath  by  Drs. 
Eneeland,  Hathaway,  and  W.  S.  Hnbbell,  the 
latter  speaking  quite  specifically  of  the  large, 
out  of  sight,  preventive  work  done  from  year 
to  year  by  the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee. 

Thursday  morning’s  devotional  meeting  was 
led  by  Dr.  Edward  M.  Deems  of  Hornellsville. 
Synodical  Missions  were  reported  by  Mr. 
Albert  P.  Stevens,  an  Advisory  Member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  report  showed  that 
568  churches  had  co-operated  under  the  Plan 
of  Synod  and  that  of  these  439  had  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  fund  for  aiding  Synod’s  weak 
churches.  This  was  a  much  larger  number 
than  last  year.  The  committee  had  made 
the  following  expenditures:  To  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  |l,000;  to  those  holding 
commissions  in  full  for  quarters  of  November, 
1898,  February,  May  and  August,  $20,258.54; 
salary  of  Superintendent  and  expenses  of  the 
permanent  and  executive  committees  and  of 
the  Treasurer,  $1,721.69.  There  was  a  balance 
on  hand  October  1,  1899,  of  $2,183.90.  This 
will  be  used  toward  the  amount  needed  for 
payment  of  salaries  due  November  1,  to  meet 
which  will  require  $5, 200. 


The  report  of  Dr.  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  Synodi¬ 
cal  Superintendent,  showed  that  123  commis¬ 
sions  had  been  issued  to  missionaries  in  twenty 
Presbyteries.  Seven  missionaries  more  had 
been  put  in  the  field  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Cayuga,  nine  had  been  added  in  Hudson,  five 
in  Syracuse,  and  it  is  supposed,  nine  in  Buffalo 
— the  report  of  the  latter  not  having  come  to 
hand.  During  the  year  the  church  of  Belmont 
has  become  self-sustaining.  Fairhaveii  expects 
to  care  for  itself  after  January  1,  1900.  A  few 
churches  have  been  built  and  several  have  been 
completed  and  dedicated,  among  which  are 
Redfield,  Stark  and  Sterling  Pond.  A  chapel 
has  been  built  at  Stephentown.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  churches  have  been  repaired  and  en¬ 
larged,  others  have  been  relieved  of  burden¬ 
some  debts.  A  manse  would  be  a  boon  to 
several  churches  and  others  need  a  chapel  or 
an  organ.  Several  are  pleading  for  pastors. 

The  report  of  the  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Synodical  Missions, 
showed  that  $1,000  more  were  needed  to  meet 
the  demand  of  enlarged  missionary  work  this 
year.  The  Rev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks  D.D.  was  con¬ 
tinued  as  Superintendent. 

Synod  took  strong  action  against  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  B.  H.  Roberts  to  Congress,  and  urged 
that  Congress  submit  to  the  several  states  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  forbidding  the  practice  of  polygamy 
and  polyandry  under  any  pretense  whatsoever. 

John  Willis  Baer  spoke  on  Work  Among 
Young  People,  as  did  also  Dr.  D.  M.  Deems. 

The  Women’s  meetings  were  of  much  interest 
throughout. 

Troy  hospitality,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Second  Church  (Dr.  Hector  Hall  pastor),  was 
abundant,  and  of  this  the  Moderator  made 
graceful  mention  in  behalf  of  Synod.  The 
Synod  adjourned  on  Thursday  evening  to  meet 
next  year  in  Geneva. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  met  at 
Honeoye  Falls,  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Ellinwood  of 


Is 

Soap  Powder 

Better  than  Soap  ? 

From  published  articles 
by  two  of  the  most  renowned 
writers  (women)  on  household  economics: 


“  The  art  of  washing  has  not  pro¬ 
gressed  as  rapidly  as  other  household  employ¬ 
ments,  etc.” 

“It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  washing  powder  will  do  more 
good  work  in  one  hour  than  a  strong  woman  and 
board  in  three.  Many  housekeepers  object  to 
these  ‘  quiet  workers  ’  on  the  plea  that  they 
injure  the  clothing.  This  is,  of  course,  not  true 
unless  you  purchase  cheap  powders,  and  even 
then  I  doubt  if  the  ‘  everlasting  ’  rubbing,  which 
one  can  hear  to  the  very  top  of  the  house,  does 
not  do,  by  far,  greater  injury.” 

“  Rubbing  is,  without  doubt,  the  hard¬ 
est  usage  one  can  give  fine  garments.” 

“  I  know  Pearline  to  be  the  best 
washing  powder,  and  would  feel  that  I  was 
doing  people  who  have  confidence  in  me  an 
injustice  to  recommend  any  other.” 


WASHING 

COMPOUND 

THEGREATINVEMTION 

A?/fSAV/A/C 

WtTHouT  Injury  ToTmc. 
TkA  turlColor  Or  Hahos, 

UZW  YORK. 


Wc  All  Use  Them 


Perhaps  yours  hr  ve  seen  their  best  days  and 
you  have  abou*  ni-’.de  up  your  mind  to  pur¬ 
chase  new.  You  think  you  are  sure  if  you  ask 
for  and  receive  "Rogers  goods”  it  will  be  all 
right.  You  are  not,  however,  for  there  are 
many  grades  of  so-called  “Rogers  goods.” 
There  is  only  one 

'*1847  ^og'ers  Bros.** 

brand  of  Knives,  Forks,  Spoons,  etc.  (note 
“f  S47**).  This  same  brand  was  us^  by  our 
grandparents  and  is  the  only  “Rogers”  silver¬ 
ware  which  has  been  in  use  since  the  year 
1847.  Fictitious  brands  of  “Rogers”  spoons, 
etc.,  were  unknown  till  many  years  later.  Be 
sure  the  prefix  “184  7”  is  stamped  on  every 
article  and  you  will  get  oi-iginal  quality.  Send 
for  catalogue  B.  Made  only  by 
Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

So/d  by  hading  dealers  everyv/hert. 
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Victor,  Moderator.  The  Rev.  0.  P.  Ooit  D.D. 
was  elected  Commlssioiier  to  Anbam  Sem* 
iiu^  to  install  him.  An  application  from 
Trinity  Mission  in  Rochester  (colored),  to  be 
organized  as  a  church,  was  referred  to  a 
commission,  with  power.  The  church  at 
Fowlerville  was  granted  leave  to  invite  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Andrews  to  fill  the  pulpit  for  one 
year.  Delegates  to  Synod:  Ministers,  C.  P. 
Ooit  D.D.,  R.  D.  Harlan,  D.  N.  Morden,  F. 
6.  Weeks,  F.  E.  Bancroft,  F.  N.  Lindsay, 
Thomas  Melvin  and  A.  E.  Bates;  elders,  U. 
W.  Canfield,  William  Campbell,  B.  F.  Bowen, 
H.  R.  McNair,  M.  B.  McNair,  F.  S.  Stebbins, 
O.  E.  Colby  and  H.  E.  Lawrence. 

HUD.SON  Presbytery  held  an  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  iu  Middletown,  October  9.  The  Rev. 
Henry  McOilvary  was  received  from  Boston 
Presbytery  ;  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
his  installation  at  White  Lake,  October  24. 
The  Rev.  John  W.  Lowden  was  released  from 
Unionville.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Gilmore  and 
Mr.  James  H.  Clark  were  elected  additional 
delegates  to  Synod.  The  Stated  Clerk  was 
directed  to  request  each  minister  in  Presbytery 
to  enter  protest  through  his  Congressman 
against  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Brigham  H. 
Roberts  as  a  member  of  Congress.  The  Revs. 
R.  B.  Clark,  Charles  Beattie  D.D.  and  David 
Winters  were  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  devo¬ 
tional  conference  of  Presbytery. 

David  F.  Boxxer,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Steubex.  — A  special  meeting 
was  held  in  Homellsville,  October  10,  at  which 
the  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev.  Albert 
W.  Knox  and  the  church  at  Belmont  was  dis¬ 
solved  and  Mr.  Knox  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Paul,  having  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Ninth  Church  of  St  Paul.  Mr.  Knox 
was  dismissed  with  much  regret  and  his  faith¬ 
ful  work  in  bringing  the  church  at  Belmont 
to  self-support  was  commended.  Mr.  Edgar  G. 
Clark  of  Canaseraga  was  ordained  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist,  Dr.  Hutton  preaching  the  sermon.  The 
spirit  of  improvement  has  spread  through  the 
Presbytery.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  the 
church  at  Arkport  celebrated  the  renovation  of 
its  house,  the  Rev.  Charles  Noble  Frost  preach¬ 
ing,  and  others  bringing  congratulations.  The 
church  at  Cuba  has  spent  $900  in  repairs  and 
interior  decorations.  Almond  has  renovated 
its  interior.  Homellsville  First  is  renewing 
its  interior  at  an  expense  of  |6,0(X);  and  Painted 
Poet,  besides  thorough  repairs  and  interior 
decoration,  is  to  have  a  new  pipe  organ,  all  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Weston.  The  church  at  Atlanta, 
not  content  with  getting  out  of  debt,  is  build¬ 
ing  a  parsonage  which  Pastor  Evans  expects  to 
oocnpy  before  winter.  Avoca  has  purchased  a 
fine  parsonage.  The  Rev.  Henry  Morey,  the 
evangelist,  has  just  concluded  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  at  Addison.  S.  W.  P. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Meetings  are  being  held  in 
the  southwestern  section  of  the  city,  where  a 
group  of  five  churches  has  been  formed.  At 
Nineteenth  and  York  streets  there  were  crowded 
audiences  every  night  during  the  past  week. 
And  the  first  of  a  series  of  revival  services 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Whar¬ 
ton  of  Baltimore,  was  held  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  at  the  Bethany  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  weather  was  unpleasant  in  the 
evening,  but  the  attendance  was  very  large. 
The  movement  has  the  active  co  operation  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  and  services 
will  continue  daily  for  the  present.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  grouping  churches  and  carrying 
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Used  for  all  kitchen  clean¬ 
ing  and  polishing;  keeps 
floors,  paint,  pots,  knives, 
forks,  tin  and  agate  ware 
clean,  bright  and  wholesome. 
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N  your  experience  with  White  Leaa 
have  you  ever  been  troubled  with 
cracked,  pulled  or  alligatored  sur¬ 
faces,  or  have  you  ever  heard  of  such  trouble 
in  the  use  of  White  Lead  ? 

Never ;  and  these  conditions  were  never 
known  until  the  introduction  of  zinc  white, 
“combination  lead,”  and  ready-mixed  paints, 
the  two  last  composed  largely  of  zinc,  barytes, 
whiting,  etc.,  very  little  lead,  if  any. 

’—Mr,  E.  P,  Edwards^  in  **  Painters*  Magazine** 
Mr.  Edwards  is  the  senior  mfmber  of  the  firm  of  Messrs, 
Edwards  ^  King,  Painters  and  Decorators,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

^  p  By  using  National  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 

r  IvC  C  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 

able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  colors  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


j\ 


National  Lead  Co.,  joo  William  St.,  New  York. 


on  evangelistic  work  in  various  sections  of  the 
city.  Some  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
the  city  and  suburbs  will,  as  a  beginning,  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  their  meetings  for  confer¬ 
ence  and  prayer. 

OHIO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wooster. — A  call  has 
been  presented  from  the  Belleville  Church  for 
the  pastoral  services  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Boyer. 
Presbytery  adopted  an  overture  on  reduced  rep¬ 
resentation  in  Synod. 


OBITUARY'. 

The  Hon.  Perkin  H.  McGkaw.— Died  at  the  home  of 
his  son  Mr.  Albert, P.  McGraw.  in  McGraw,  Cortland 
County,  New  York,  Monday  evening.  October  16,  18M9,  at 
about  9  o'clock,  after  a  short  illness,  although  he  bad 
been  in  poor  health  for  two  years  past. 

Mr.  McGraw  was  born  in  McGraw,  then  called  McGraw- 
vllle,  December  28,  1822.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Graw,  was  the  pioneer  in  that  section  of  the  county  He 
came  to  the  county  in  1801,  and  to  the  site  of  the  village 
in  1806,  there  b^Ing  a  large  section  of  the  valley,  and 
there  settling.  From  him  the  village  took  its  name.  He 
had  a  large  family  consisting  of  twelve  children,  eleven 
of  whom  reached  mature  years.  Hon.  Harry  McGraw, 
the  father  of  the  deceased,  was  one  of  these  children. 
He  became  a  leading  merchant  in  the  county  and  repre¬ 
sented  his  district  in  the  legislature  of  the  State.  He 
was  known  throughout  the  county  as  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  stern  morality,  strict  probity,  and  as  a  man 
of  most  generous  nature.  His  eldest  son,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  Perrin  H.  McGraw,  inherited  these  quali¬ 
ties  in  a  no  less  marked  degree.  Mr.  McGraw,  the  de¬ 
ceased.  was  a  self-made  man.  The  writer  has  heard  him 
recount  some  of  his  early  experiences.  He  grew  up  in 
his  father’s  store,  and  at  a  very  early  age  was  entrusted 
by  his  father  with  responsible  duties  and  business  deal¬ 
ings.  When  but  thirteen  he  drove  a  team  with  merchan¬ 
dise  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles, 
through  a  sparsely  settled  country,  mountainous  and 
largely  timber-land,  exchanged  the  load  for  merchand  ise 
saleable  in  his  father’s  store,  and  returned  with  it.  He 
was  frequently  sent  on  such  trips  to  Philadelphia  and 
Albany,  and  frequently  took  large  droves  of  cattle  or 
sheep  overland  to  these  centers.  Those  were  days  before 
the  railroads.  He  wasentrusted  by  his  father  more  than 
once  before  reaching  his  majority  with  the  much-prlzM 
semi-annual  trip  to  New  York  to  restock  the  store.  This 
practical  education,  with  a  few  terms  at  the  Homer 
Academy,  and  also  at  the  Mexico  Academy,  completed 
Mr.  McGraw’s  education.  In  1848  he  was  united  In  mar¬ 
riage  to  Louisa  Pritchard,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
leading  families  in  the  county,  she  died  in  1890.  Two 
children  were  born  to  them,  a  daughter.  Mary,  who  died 
young  and  unmarried,  and  a  son,  Albert  P.,  who  sur¬ 
vives  him. 

At  an  early  age  he  espoused  politics,  and  basever  since 
had  a  political  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
county.  He  represented  his  district  twice  in  the  State 
Legislature ;  once  in  the  Assembly,  in  1854,  and  once  in 
the  Senate  in  I860.  He  was  a  Whig,  but  when  that  party 
separated  by  contending  factions,  split  up  into  new 
;  parties,  he  went  with  the  main  bodv  of  the  Whig  party, 
which,  uniting  with  a  faction  of  the  Democratic  jiarty 
formed  the  I&puhlican  party,  to  which  party,  he  has 
ever  been  a  consistent  and  stanch  adherent.  He  enjoyed 
a  close  acquaintance  with  the  late  Thurlow  Weed,  for 
so  many  years  dominant  in  the  politics  of  this  State. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  active  spirit 
for  the  Union  and  gave  substantial  evidence  of  bis  zeal 
in  that  direction  oy  taking  his  regiment  to  the  front 
and  making  advances  to  the  government  out  of  his  own 
pocket  and  on  his  own  credit  without  certainty  of  re¬ 
imbursement.  In  this  as  in  other  public  actions  of  this 
public-spirit^  man,  he  never  considered  expense  or 
personal  ease  when  such  occasions  arose;  they  were  of 
secondary  importance  to  him. 

Up  to  1878,  .Mr.  McGraw  was  engaged  in  the  general 
merchandise  business  and  the  produce  business  with  his 
brother.  Hon.  Delos  McGraw.  In  the  year  1878,  he  em¬ 
barked  in  the  corset  business  in  company  with  his  only 
son,  Albert  P.  McGraw,  under  the  firm  name  of  P.  H. 
McGraw  &  Son.  This  business  increased  with  rapid 
strides  and  the  village  thus  stimulated  doubled  into 
t-ize.  His  son  some  years  ago  succeeded  to  the  business 
which  is  knox  n  as  the  A.  P.  McGraw  Corset  Company. 

Mr.  McGraw  was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  New 
York  Central  College,  an  institution  founded  by  Gerritt 
Smith.  He  was  the  principal  mover  in  the  laying  out 
an  i  grading  of  the  rural  cemetary  and  for  many  years 
the  president  of  that  association.  He  was  the  chief  pro¬ 


moter  and  the  first  president  of  the  Utica,  Cbenanm  A 
Cortland  Railroad  Company,  which  position  be  held  for 
many  years.  He  lived  to  see  this  railroad  complete 
and  operated  as  far  as  Cincinnatus.  It  is  now  known  as 
the  Erie  and  Central  New  York.  In  this  connection  it 
is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  the  opening  up  of  this 
road,  without  the  assistance  of  any  attorney,he  attended 
to  the  passing  of  the  hundreds  o'  titles  to  the  properties 
lying  along  the  route  of  the  road  and  himself  drew  the 
proper  instruments  needed  to  pass  the  title,  although  he 
never  had  any  training  whatever  in  the  law,  and  to-day 
not  one  of  those  titles  is  questioned.  He  was  similarly 
exact  in  the  keeping  of  his  large  business  accounts 
For  these  public  and  private  services  performed  for  the 
railroad  and  the  cemetary  association  respectively,  he 
never  received  a  cent  of  remuneration.  Like  many 
other  matters  in  which  he  was  engaged,  it  was  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  man  which  induced 
him  to  perform  such  onerous  services  gratuitously. 

In  1846  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
has  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  a  member  of  both  the 
Board  of  Elders  and  Trustees,  and  Chairman  of  the 
latter  board  for  many  years.  His  life  was  remarkably 
consistent  with  such  profession.  His  attendance 
throughout  his  busy  life  was  constant  and  bis  Church 
activity  pronounced. 

But  nowhere  will  there  be  such  a  void  as  in  the  home 
and  family  where  he  held  so  warm  a  relation  in  the 
hearts  of  bis  children,  and  grandchildren  and  near  rela¬ 
tives.  He  leaves  surviving  him  of  his  immediate  family 
his  son  and  daughter-in-law  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P,  Mc¬ 
Graw  and  their  children,  his  grandchildren,  Charles 
Albert  McGraw  and  Agnes  Cnilds  McGraw,  also  a 
brother  and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Lucetta  Fancher,  Mrs. 
Pamelia  Hingman,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hendrick  and  Hon. 
Delos  McGraw.  all  over  70  years  of  age. 

Much  more  might  be  written  upon  bis  life  work  and 
what  his  village  owes  directly  and  indirectly  to  him, 
but  knowing  his  views,  so  often  expressed,  that  a  man’s 
life  is  a  better  obituary  than  a  written  one,  we  refrain 
from  dwelling  upon  his  kindness  and  unselfishness 
shown  in  so  many  ways,  contenting  oui'selves  with  a 
bare  enumeration  of  his  chief  characteristics.  In  body, 
he  was  tall  and  well-formed;  in  manner,  dignified  yet 
always  approachable  and  very  cordial  and  genial  in  his 
greetings;  in  mind,  alert.  Keen,  well-balanced,  com¬ 
posed  ;  In  business,  conservative,  thorough,  broad.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  his  temper  was  seemingly  never 
ruffled.  He  always  loved  a  joke.  By  a  most  remarkable 
self-poisehe  wa8  8ucce8^ful  where  others  failed.  Itissaid 
of  him  that  his  fixedness  of  purpose  was  second  to  no 
other  quality,  that  where  his  will  was  openly  thwarted 
he  met  the  situation  by  a  seeming  acquiescence,  and 
before  the  matter  was  concluded  his  perfectness  of  tem¬ 
per  and  his  new  and  plausible  presentation  of  the  facts 
ultimately  secured  for  him  the  accomplishment  of  bis 
original  will  and  purpose.  To  those  who  were  blessed  by 
a  close  acquaintance  with  this  man,  the  two  chief  char¬ 
acteristics  which  stand  boldly  out,  were  bis  broad  and 
generous  view  of  everything  and  everybody  and  bis  in¬ 
tegrity  of  purpose  and  act. 

Th  8  village  and  community  have  met  with  a  loss 
which  cannot  yet  be  fully  realized. 

Foster.— On  Sabbath  afternoon,  Oct.  8,  1899,  at  his 
home  in  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Bentley  8.  Foster  entered 
one  of  the  many  mansions  which  are  In  our  Father’s 
house.  He  lived  on  earth  sixty-seven  years,  making  his 
advent  near  Montrose,  i’a.,  .Ylarch  23,  1832.  He  entered 
the  kingdom  when  he  was  sixteen.  His  academical 
studies  were  in  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  under 
President  Mark  Hopkins,  and  his  ministerial  course  was 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  The  last 
year  he  did  some  acceptable  apprentice  work  in  Frank¬ 
lin,  L.  I.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Mont¬ 
rose,  Pa.,  in  1865.  He  immediately  took  charge  of  two 
churches  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  the  towns  of  Archibald 
and  Oliphant. 

In  1866  he  was  installed  over  the  church  at  Dunmore, 
Pa.,  but  continued  to  supply  the  two  churches  of  his 
first  love;  here  he  wrought  until  1873,  then  he  was  called 
to  Andover.  N.  ,1..  until  1876.  His  next  field  was 
Nunda,  N.Y .. which  heoccupied  until  1879,and  then  went 
to  Springville,  near  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  for  two  years.  From 
1882  to  1885  he  was  in  Oscadaand  Morris,  Mich.  From 
1885  to  1894  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  of  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  and  his  last  field  was  in  Clarkson,  N.  Y..  from  1894 
to  1897.  The  last  two  years  of  his  useful  life  were  spent 
in  falling  health  In  the  City  of  Phlladelohia,  although 
he  still  retained  his  connection  with  the  Presbytery  of 
Rochester  in  the  Synod  of  New  York.  His  end  was  peace 
after  a  very  fruitful  and  continuous  ministry  of  thirty- 
five  yejirB.  He  married  Phebe  .Jane  Baldwin  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  Feb.  19,  1867.  She  survives  without  issue. 
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Korona  shutter,  patent  focussing  back,  etc.  Send  for 
our  complete  catalogue  B  free.  Prices,  $5  to  $100. 

Gundlach  Optical  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


riUGENE ' 

1  _______  to  each  person  Interested  in  sub-  L 

J  tit  I  rarC  scribing  to  the  Eiiitene  Field  Mon-  [ 

J  I  ^  ument  Souvenir  Fund.  Subscriber 

1  any  amount  desired.  Subscrip-  [ 

1  I  Mans  as  low  as  $1.00  will  entitle  r 

i  1^1  Ir  IVI^%  donor  to  this  daintily  artistic  f 

f  ■  Va-IT1V.F  volume  “FIKI.O  FLOWERS”  ► 

4  A  av  (do  h  bound,  8x11),  as  a  certificate  ^ 

i  A  ^  y  I  II  I  !  of  subscription  to  fund.  Hook  ^ 

^  iM  M/ a  •vrVF  '  contains  a  selection  of  Field’s  best  k 

^  ^  _  .  and  most  representative  works  t 

IUI  ■■  ■  la  and  Is  ready  for  delivery  L 

UVF\/|%  But  for  tbe  noble  contribution  L 

_  ,  _ _ _ _  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  this  L 

The  Book  of  the  century  i  could  not  have  lieen  man-  1 

Handsomely  Ulus-  ,  ufactured  for  less  than  $7.(10.  f 
trated  by  t  h  I  r  t  y-  *  Fund  created  Is  divided  f 

two  of  the  World  s  equally  between  the  family  of  the  r 
Greatest  Artists.  I  Eugene  Field  and  the  Fund  r 
for  the  building  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  r 

i beloved  poet  of  childhood.  Address  r 

EUGENE  riELD  MONUMENT  SOUVENIR  FUND,  T 

(Also  at  Book  Stores)  ISO  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  f 

If  you  also  wish  to  send  P'  stage,  enclose  10  cents.  T 

Mention  this  Journal,  as  Adv.  Is  Inserted  as  our  Contribution^ 


GIVEN  FREE 


s  lor  me  o 
beloved  p 
'  I 

'  (Also  at  E 
j  If  yo 


e  St.,  Chicago.  ^ 

1 10  cents.  r 

ur  Contribution^ 


The  j 
California  I 
Limited  I 


Will  take  you  from 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 
in  only  25^  days; 

66  hours. 

Pullmans,  Dining  Car, 

Buffet-Smoking  Car  (with 
Barber  Shop), 

Observation  Car  (with 
Ladies’  Parlor), 

Vestibuled  and  electric- 
lighted  throughout. 

Four  times  a  week 

Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
from  Chicago,  beginning 
November  7. 

Santa  Fe  Route 


E.  F.  BURNETT,  Q.  E.  P.  Agt. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
377  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Caryl  Colkman,  President. 


Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Prea. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  &  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 

Numbers  3.  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SCHOOLS 

NEW  YORK 


Nam  Ynt*]/  Lenox  Avenue 

t  TT  I  U1  A.  Cor.  I22d  Street 

Collegiate  Institute 

MISS  MART  St'HOONMAKEK’S  SCHOOL  FOK  6IRLS 
Certiflcato  fulmitg  to  Smith,  Vaagar,  Wellg,  Wellegley 

New  YORK-ALBANY.  Albany  Female  Academy. 

A  Boardingand  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal. 


241  Lenox  Avenue 
Cor.  I22d  Street 
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SCHOOLS 


NEW  YORK 


KindergartenTrainingClass 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11,  18S0.  Free  scholarships 
(llmltedL  Address  Z.  A.  CUTTEN,  Superintendent, 
Metropolitan  Temple,  Seventh  Avenue,  Utn  Street. 


MASS  A  CHUSETTS 


ILwFDfliAMal  leading  musical  !a« 

1^"  I-  ^r”*****  a  gtituuon  of  America. 
iXkNSERIIAItkHV  Founded  1853.  Unsuiw 
OF  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com* 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  W.  Ckeubuick,  Mmical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
FRAJK  W.  XAU,  Osasral  ICaasgar,  Bestso,  lUsa 


PERIODICALS 

AT 

-^CLUB  RATES 


^  _  WITH 

The  Evangelist 

with 

Snb.  Price  Evangelist 

Art  Amateur . $4  00  $6  50 

Atlantic  Monthly .  4  00  6  60 

Babyland.  Little  Men  and  Women .  50  3  40 

Book  Buyer .  1  50  4  25 

Bookman . 2  00  4  70 

Century .  4  00  6  60 

Cosmopolitan .  1  00  3  80 

Critic .  2  00  4  60 

Current  Literature .  3  00  5  75 

Educational  Review .  3  00  5  60 

Forest  and  Stream  \ 

( renewal .  4  00  7  00 

Forum .  3  00  5  75 

Harper’s  Bazar .  4  00  6  40 

Harper’s  Monthly  .  3  00  6  70 

Harper’s  Weekly .  4  00  6  50 

Illustrated  American .  4  00  6  60 

Independent .  2  00  4  85 

Leslie’s  Weekly .  4  00  6  00 

Life .  5  00  7  50 

Literary  Digest .  3  00  5  50 

Living  Age .  6  00  8  60 

Lippincott’s  flagazine .  3  00  5  00 

McClure’s . .  1  00  3  80 

Missionary  Review .  3  00  5  50 

Munsey’s .  1  00  3  85 

Musical  Courier .  5  00  7  25 

Nation .  3  00  5  75 

North  American  * .  5  00  8  00 

Outlook .  3  00  5  75 

Popular  Science  Monthly .  5  00  7  50 

Public  Opinion .  2  50  5  25 

Review  of  Reviews .  2  50  5  25 

St.  Nicholas .  3  00  5  65 

Scientific  American .  3  00  5  65 

Scribner’s  Magazine .  3  00  5  65 

Self  Culture . 1  00  1  75 

Strand .  1  20  4  00 

Teacher’s  World  .  1  00  3  80 

Youth’s  Companion  ■  ;  ■  ;  ;  •  1 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  through  us  for  any  publication  not  on  this  list.  Questions 
as  to  rates  will  be  promptly  ^swered.  Foreign  Postage  extra. 

The  full  amount  of  the  subscriptions  must  accompany  ordem. 

Subscriptions  must  be  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

♦Special  rate  to  ministers,  $5.75. 

fTransfers  from  one  member  to  anotlier  of  the  same  household  will  be  considered  as  renewal. 
Rates  to  ministers  on  the  above  clubs  will  be  $1.00  less  than  the  amount  shown. 

With  the  exception  of  those  indicated  subscriptions  to  both  periodicals  may  be  renewals. 
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Biro-wx!.  Sx*os.  tMo  Oo. 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONa  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BY  PRITATK  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 

We  bay  and  sell  all  flrst^laae  Invest-  -w _ _ _ a 

meat  Securities  on  commission.  We  XIUTBSLlUCIlt 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  »  ... 

Oerporatlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  SAf*1]  1*1  T,1  Afi  . 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  ►-J'^***  ■*"*'^0* 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Panada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  tu  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
countries.  Including  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  U>d  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
vY  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
CBEDIT.  lers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


ANNUITIES 

Life  Annuities,  so  popular  for  ages  in  Europe,  are 
daily  increasing  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
When  guaranteed  by  the  STRONGEST  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  the  in¬ 
come  is  so  AI^OLUTELY  SAFE  that  mental  ea.se 
and  comfort  are  assured.  For  particulars  apply  to 
or  address  BAKENT  H.  LANE,  The  Eouitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


6%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farma.  Loans  to  actual 
eettlers  only.  16  years' experience  In  iMialneea.  Sendfoi 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  mapshowlni 
location  of  lands.  Over  |UO,000  Invested.  None  but 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 

WILLIAM  T.  80VDEK,  Flnanolal  Agsnt, 

303  Century  Balldlng,  Minneapolis,  Mini  . 
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THE 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 
niddletown.  Conn. 


fork  City. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Inestment  Secnrities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Boosbt  and  Bold  on  Commission. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAIili  ST..  N.  T. 

Established  1867.  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Excham  e. 


YOU  C|Y  per  cent. 

CET  clear  of  expense 

from  all  investments  made  by  us.  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gages  on  farming  lands  worth  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  We  are  right  in  the  center  of  the  Red  River 
Valley,  and  make  no  loans  without  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  mortgageor  and  a  wrsonal  exam  ination  of 
the  land  offered  as  security.  Seventeen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  our  clients. 

LI  lllinED  P  nn  qrand  porks,  n.d., 

J.  LAnULn  &  UU.  (Established  1883.) 


Established  187.5.  Assets,  $8,000,000. 

Offers  Executors,  Trustees,  and  conservative  investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 

5«Jo  B0ND5 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  Real  Estate.  Super¬ 
vised  by  State  Examiners  of  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
these  bonds.  Apply  to  the  Company  at 

MIDDLETOWN,  COSNEtTirUT,  or  THE  AMERICAN 
UNDERWRITERS’  A0ENC1,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


7%  FIRST  M0RTGA6ES  GUARANTEED. 

IMPROVED  ...1^..^  of  e^rici. 

FARMS  ONLY.  Th. 

n.  L,  wi:,uia8oH,  Lisbon,  north  bakota. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RBAL  KS'TATB 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  MMeneely,  CenM  Manager 

TMOr,  N.  r.,  and  VMW  TOMK  CiTJ. 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


30REEYES 
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MONEY  IN  IT 

Address,  riUBUTY 


Splendid  chance  to  make  moftey 
trithout  risk.  For  particulars, 
INYESTaBIIT  OO.,  OEATTLE,  WASH. 


In  addreoolnH  advertisers  patronizini;  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  eouler  a  favor  u|m>u  the  publishers 
if  thev  will  in  every  possible  case  Hive  credit  bv 
referring  to  THK  £VANGKL.lsiTs 


Every  Day 
in  the  Year 


“  Chicago  -Portland  Special  ” 
CHICA  GO-UNION  Pa  CIFIC 

AND 

NORTH-  WESTERN  LINE 


MO  change  of  cars;  meals  in  dining 
■*  *  cars  a  la  carte.  Buffet  smoking 
library  car  service  with  barber.  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  evening  of  third  day. 
The  best  of  everything  if  your  ticket 
reads  over  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railway.  Address  any  ticket 
agent,  or 

461  Broadway,  -  NEW  YORK 
368  Washin^on  Street,  BOSTON 
193  Clark  Street,  •  CHICAGO 


Xhe  Evangelist  Press  Modem.... 

Equipment 

PRINTERS  of  - IS - 

CALENDARS 

t/il  U  IVwll  PROGRAMMES 

SOCIETY  REPORTS,  etc. 


156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  BEST 


way  to  make  Moncy  is  to  buy 
something  for  one  dollar,  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  that. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  do  that  in 
the  stock  market  ?  If  you  have,  you 
have  found  that  tips,'^  pool  move¬ 
ments”  and  ^^manipulations”  are  un¬ 
reliable  and  expensive  things  to  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  that 
is,  to  know  the  facts.  These  facts  are 
given  you  in 


ii 


I  The  Wall  Street  Journal  | 

^  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  S 


Tear  this  off  and  send  to 
us  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We  will  send  paper 
free  one  week  .......... 


...THE... 

Wall  Street  Journal 

42-44  Broad  Street 
New  York 


Jl  Complete  Biblical  Library 

For  $6.00 

Seven  volumes,  each  the  cream  of  the  world’s 
scholarship  in  its  particular  field. 

CRUDEN’S  CONCORDANCE,  from  new  plates.  756  pp. 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

By  Conybeare  and  Howson. 

SniTH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Medium  size. 
With  all  the  information  ordinarily  required. 

COnPLETE  BIBLE  COnHENTARY 

Jamieson,  Faussett  &  Brown’s.  Four  vols.  in  two. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIHES  OF  JESUS  THE  HESSIAH 

Edersheim’s  masterpiece.  2  vols. 

These  seven  volumes  contain  6,442  pages 
The  former  price  was  $24.50  which  placed 
them  out  of  popular  reach. 

Carriage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 

Evangeiist  Pubiishing  Co. 

iS6  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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